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SELF-ACCUSED. 


Mrs. Willetts was going down stairs with a 
candle in her hand. She had an anxious, de- 
pressed look. Trouble had come into her little 
kingdom, in the shape of something that had 
been her idol—a boy—an only boy at that. Hal 
Willetts seemed to be trying to take as many 
“double steps’’ down the road to ruin as he 
could, and his mother seemed to have lost all 
control over him. 

The house was a better style of tenement, full 
of well-to-do, but ordinary folks, — butchers, 
bakers, tailors. Mrs. Willetts was the wife of 
Hiram, the butcher. Her family consisted of a 
little bound girl Betty, her husband, Hal, the 
baby and herself. There was a poor, long- 
limbed, simple boy up stairs,—almost an idiot; 
au old woman at the top of the house, who lived | 
by borrowing, and other families, with which | 
our story has nothing to do. | 

The clock struck eleven as Mrs Willetts | 
reached the hall on the second story. A| 
draught of wind just then, caused by the shut- 
ting of a door, blew out her candle. As she} 
stood there in the partial moonlight, a strange | 
white thing glided by her. What garments it| 
had on swept far behind it on the floor. | 

Whether it was tall or short, she could not | 
tell,—only that it seemed to her unearthly in its 
appearance. Mentally, Mrs. Willetts was as | 
strong as she was physically weak, seldom suf- 
fering from her nerves; but at this sight, her 
strength seemed to desert her. She felt the 
blood recede from her heart, as the mysterious 
figure swept softly out of sight. 

The house was old, very old, and had its 
legends; but Mrs. Willetts was not superstitious. 
She could not honestly say she was not afraid 
ofanything, as some people conscientiously can, 
especially those to whom nothing is the sum of 
all their faith, and yet she had protested all her 
life against belief in the supernatural. 

Still, she had now seen with her own eyes a 
strange sight, and there was another flight of 
dark stairs, and no candle. Commending her- 
self to Heaven, and shntting her eyes, she groped 
her way by the banister. When she found at 
last the entrance to her own room, she hurried 
in, fastened the door and sank down by her 
baby’s cradle, quite overcome. 

Do what she would, the thought of that gtrange 
object haunted her. It seemed to give a chill | could he ever speak again to Betty? 
tothe very air. | Truth to tell, the soul of the poor idiot had 

There was, however, a perfectly Incid expla-| been in heaven for hours before Harry entered 
tation to the event that so startled the good| his room. He had died of the disease that had 
woman, A boy was at the bottom of it, of| always troubled him; but of this Harry was not 
course, and that boy was Harry Willetts. He | aware, so that the termination of his cruel freak 
had promised himself to frighten Betty, the lit- | remained in his mind, a horror from which he 
tle bound girl. | had no power to escape. 

Now Betty was not unlovely. She had re- | .Betty was very merry the next morning, and 
narkably pretty eyesand hair; but though Harry | turned off a beautiful batch of biscuits. 
liked her well enough, he loved stertesuennt| “Why don’t that boy get up?’ ejaculated 
her than any one else in the house. Mrs. Willetts, impatiently. 

But that night, Betty—warned perhaps by| ‘Why, there he is at the pump, scrubbing him- 
some hint—had contrived to move a heavy chest | self,” said Betty, laughing. “Look at his hair!” 
tlose up to the garret door. Harry, wrapped in| The boy had been deluging his head and rub- 
tis sheet, pushed in vain in his endeavor to get! bing it back and forth till the hair stood out like 
iu, At last, heated and angry, he gave up the | quills upon the fretful porcupine. The pale 





“T’ve killed him!” gasped the boy. 
that I was, I’ve killed him! 
to death!’’ 

An awful fear took possession of him—an 
agony of remorse. He caught the sheet in his 
hands and fled headlong from the corpse, across 
the hall, down the stairs, and hid himself under 
the bed-clothes in his own room. Only one 
thought possessed him,—he had killed the poor, 
weak boy. He was a murderer. What would 
become of him? Half-crazed by his fright, he | 
dared not open his eyes, for the eyes of the dead | 
boy seemed to follow him, and that cold touch 
seemed to have turned his fingers to ice. 

Henceforth he should feel, whatever others 
thought of him, that there was a price set on 
his head. How could he meet his mother? How 


“Oh, fool 
I’ve frightened him 





| 
} 
| 








SELF-ACCUSED, 





attempt, | ghost of yesterday’s ruddiness discolored his 


‘Til have some kind of fun,”’ he said to him-| pudgy cheeks, and he seemed to tremble and, a bit, just the merest little bit of fresh bread, 


self, and gliding down stairs at the precise mo-| shiver. 
nent that his mother’s candle went out, he dis-| 
peared in the little hall bedroom, where Peter | yet?” he asked, as Betty, with the baby in her 
Gibbings, the idiot boy, slept. arms, joined him. 

By the moonlight, he could see that the poor; Betty bolstered the baby’s bare little poll 
boy's eyes were wide open. He commenced pos- | against her own dimpled shoulders, and shook 
‘uring, waving his arms, and making a soft, inar- | her head. 
ticnlate noise, performing every dumb antic that | ‘“*Cause—I dreamed there was a death in this 
his fertile brain could conjure up; but the boy | house,” said Harry, looking bebind him. “You 

hot move. | see if it don’t come true.” 

Then Harry crept nearer. He stooped down, “And who’s to die, do you think?’ asked 
over the face. The moon made it ghastly white. | Betty, growing pale. 

Was it the moon? He began toshiver. The| ‘Come here and I'll whisper. 





I guess it’s the 


was set and livid. He touched the fore-| moon-calf.’”’ 


“Say, Betty, seen anybody from up stairs! an’ just a snip of butter fora relish. 





It was cold. 


| He always called the poor idiot by that name. 


“Isn’t it dreadful?’ murmured Betty, with 
tears in her eyes. 

“What! that somebody killed him?’ asked 
Harry. 

“No, that isn’t true,”’ she responded, 

“Yes, it is true,”’ said the boy, fiercely. 

“How do you know?” asked Betty. 

“T see him do it,’’ was the solemn answer, 
| “QO Harry, who was it? Do let me tell some- 
body!” 

“No, you won't! If you tell any one, you'll 
| be sorry all the days of your life, and Pll haunt 
you forever and ever!”’ 

‘Why should you haunt me? 
was it?’ 

“See here, Betty, won’t you tell?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl. 

“If you'll promise never to tell till your very 
dying day,—and if you do, the same one who 
killed him will kill you!”’ he said, in a hollow 
whisper. 

“O Harry, [ hope it wasn’t you!”’ cried Betty, 
almost letting the baby fall. 

‘Do you think I'd be such a fool?’”’ he asked, 
roughly, shaking from head to foot. 

“IT don’t know. You act so strange, you look 
so singular! But then, of course you didn’t. 
How silly of me!’’ and she laughed hysterically. 

“Harry, do you see the time?” asked his 
mother, appearing at the door. ‘“‘If you're late 
to school, you'll be beaten, you know.” 

“It’s always beating,’ muttered the boy, sul- 
lenly. “Might as well be hung.” 

Not long after this Harry’s father came home 
in a towering passion. 

“So the boy wasn't bad enough, but you must 
let him go to the cireus night after night!’’ he 
thundered, to his wife. 

““T let Harry go to the cireus!—JZ/’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Harry never went to the circus in 
his life. Why, how could he, and be in bed by 
eight o’clock every night?” 

“And I suppose he’s in bed now?’ said the 
butcher, sneeringly. 

“No; there’s a little party up stairs, and he’s 
there to-night. But about the circus—you must 
be mistaken. The boy hardly knows what a 
| circus is,” 

“Don’t he! Well, here is Chris Anderson, as 
truth-telling a man as ever wore shoe-leather, 
and he told me that he saw Harry there—saw 
him pay for his ticket in silver. Now how did 
he get money enough for that, I’d like to know, 
unless you gave it to him?” 

“IT never give him money, husband. Betty, go 
call Harry down here!’”’ said Mrs. Willetts, with 
white lips and a resolute eye. 

The boy came down, shrinking and trembling. 
At the first sound of his mother’s voice—for his 
father had skulked away, leaving the care and 
the punishment to his little wife—the boy looked 
threateningly at Betty. How much had she told? 

He drew a long sigh when his mother accused 
him of going to the circus, and turned upon her 
defiantly. 

“Yes, I did go,’’ he said, sullenly; ‘‘so there— 
she’s told you, I s’poze?”’ 

“No; your father found it out, and I shall let 
him punish you this time. You are too bad a 
boy for me to deal with, Harry; you’ve got be- 
yond me.” 

There was a sob in her voice. 

“I don’t care,” he retorted; “you’re at me all 
the time. If you don’t scold me you whip me, 
so I like to go where folks don’t snarl. I did go 
to the circus; I'd like to go again.” 

“But, Harry, where did you get the money?” 

“TI stole it!” 

“O Harry, Harry!” 

“Yes, I did. I got out’f the winder, and I 
broke open the missionary box, ’n there was two 
dollars in it—jest enough to go four times, ’n I 

Harry’s eyes glistened like steel. took it and went. I'll go again if ever I havea 

“The Lord have mercy upon me! Can it be| chance, for I just hate everybody!’’ added the 
that I saw his ghost?’ said Mrs. Willetts to her-' miserable boy, breaking down and swallowing 
self, sinking into a chair. ‘‘Now I think of it, great heavy sobs, as he hid himself behind the 
it vanished at his door,” | curtains, 








It wasn’t you, 


“Oh!” said Betty. 

‘‘Next time a man’s hung, I’m going to see,” 
he whispered, with a mysterious gesture. 

“What do you want to see a man hung for?” 
asked Betty, noting the curious changes that 
passed over his face. 

“See here, don’t you look at me _ that 
way!’’ he exclaimed, with a threatening mo- 
tion. ‘Mother, she’s always a-whipping me, 
and you're always a-looking at me.”’ 

“TI thought you were sick,’’ she said, simply, 
**you’re so pale.”’ 

“What if I was sick? Do you s’pose I'd have 
folks praying over me? Say, Betty,’? and he 
stood upright now, “‘how would you feel if you’d 
killed somebody.”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. It makes me cold, 
always, to think of such things. I suppose I 
should want to be forgiven, but I don’t believe 
I'd dare to ask.”’ 

“That's it! that’s just it!’’ replied Harry, ina 
fierce, yet subdued whisper; ‘“‘and whether you're 
forgiven or not, you’ve got to go to prison, 
haven’t you? and you’ve got to be hung!”’ 

‘What horrid things you are talking about!” 
said Betty, frightened at the vague suggestions 
of his words and manner. 

‘Don’t you tell my mother!’ muttered the 
boy. “But there! old Mother Holburn’s come 
down to borry something, and she’s tellin’ it!’’ 
he gasped, 

Betty turned round. 

‘Dead and cold in his bed,’’ said the toothless 
old crone, wrapping up the salt Mrs. Willetts 
had given her. ‘‘And Miss Willetts, if you have 


for laint got enough to make a breakfast on, 
Dear me, 
thankee. How good you are!” 

Mrs. Willetts had paused while cutting a gen- 
erous slice from her loaf, to say, ‘‘Are you sure 
he is dead?” 

“Sure on’t! Why, haint I been busy over him 
the last hour? And they never so much as 
asked me to take a bite. Sure on’t! Well, I 
reckon! Died in the night, sometime.” 









406 


Betty stood by utterly crestfallen. Harry’s; “People almost always die with their eyes} 


mother looked at her with a world of woe in hex 
face. 
stolen from her—could he go further? 


Harry had skulked to his room. | 


“If you wouldn't scold him so much, or be so | 
cold to him,” said Betty, pleadingly. ‘“Some-| 
thing makes him unhappy, I think. He seems | 
to want to be wicked—I don’t know why.” 

The woman looked at her in amaze. ‘‘Love 
him! Why, I'd die for him if I thought it would | 
change his nature,’’ she said, almost passionate- | 
ly, “Of course | must punish him; he has been | 
a trouble to me ever since he could walk. If 1 
spare the rod I shall spoil the child. Shall I let 
him come to tie gallows?” 

Betty shuddered. 

“I must do something—I must put him some- 
where out of harm’s way,” the woman went on. 
“T can’t have him grow up and disgrace us all.’”’ | 

“O don’t!’’ burst impulsively from Betty’s 
pale lips. ‘‘God will help you if you'll only 
make him happy and love him.” 

Mrs. Willetts, who had been walking about 
the room, stopped short now, and looked at |} 
Betty very much as if she had been some curi- 
ous specimen of domestic pottery. } 

‘Betty, are you telling me I’m not kind to! 
him?” she said, slowly. ‘‘Well, perhaps—he! 
thinks I'm not. But what shall I do? Pll go 
and put my arms round him, poor fellow; I be- 
lieve I haven't done that since he was a baby; 
for there’s such a round of work and thinking to 
do that I never get time—and then he’s such a 
rough boy! But perhaps I might have made 
him more gentle. Thank you, Betty.” 

You see, Mrs, Willets, although a butcher's 
wife and living in a tenement-house, was a lady. 

Harry was crouching down by a corner of the 
bed very quietly; but he started and sprang up 
as his mother entered, hiding his face in his 
hands. 

‘See here, Harry 








dear," said his mother, 
gently; “let us have a little talk together,” 

“Oh, it’s you! I—I thought it was his ghost!”’ 
sobbed the excited, half-crazed boy. 

“His ghost! What in the world do you mean, 
Harry?” asked his mother, shaking a little her- 
self at remembrance of the white thing that had 
once glided past her, and looking, from sheer 
nervousness, over her shoulder. 

“Peter Gibbings—I mean—oh, let me go from 
here! You don't what I've done! Pll 
have to tell you, and then they may hang me!” 

Mechanically Mrs. Willetts rose up from the 
side of the bed where she had seated herself. 
The boy’s despairing face, as seen by the dim 
light which came from the lamp in the hall, his 
wild motions and disjointed sentences might 
well have caused alarm, What dreadful thing 
did he hint at? She could not speak, but forced 
herself to put her arm about him. 

With a wrench he tore himself away, and 
stood with downeast eyes and clinched hands, 
and face, so white and drawn, that it looked 
like an old man’s, 

“I don’t want you to be kind to me,” he said, 
desperately. 


know 


“Youll just hate me when you 
know; so will father, and Betty, and everybody. 
I killed poor Gibbings! Now you've got it. 
Give me to the police, if you want to; let them 
take me off to prison! I'd as lief—I'd rather!” 

Mrs. Willetts turned death-white. She stared 
athim, Her pale lips moved in vain; no sound 
came from them. She was cold with horror. 

“You! You killed poor Peter!” at last she 
cried, in a hoarse whisper. “How? What can 
you mean? Oh, my boy, my Harry, what can 
you mean?” 

“T wanted to frighten Betty, and I put a white 
sheet on, and a white mask, to look as awful as 
I could, and the moon was shining out of Peter's 
little room, and | thought I'd scare him, too. 
And I stood there, and he looked right at me, 
with his eyes wide open, and his mouth, too. 
And he stared and stared, and I kept creeping 
closer; and when I got up to him I spoke to him, 
but he looked at me, and he never answered—I 
had frightened him to death! I had, for he was 
awful afraid of ghosts. It was I that killed 
him, and now I'm a murderer!” 

Mrs. Willetts drew a long breath. Then she 
felt dizzy and faint for a moment, but presently 
recovered herself. 

“It was a wicked, cruel joke, Harry, but if 
that is all you did, the poor boy must have been 
dead long before you went in there. He always 
took a little toy with him to bed, and put it aside 
before he went to sleep. That was still in his | 
hand, so that he died early inthe evening. The! 
doctors said he had been dead all night, and the 
cause was disease of the heart,” 

“O mother!”’ 

“Was he cold when you touched him?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, shuddering, “and his eyes 
Were open, and they looked at me as I went in.” 





The boy had deceived, disobeyed and | 


| self, but I didn’t dare. 


| ty-five cents. 
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open. I don’t think you need to torment your- 
self any longer. I hope it will be a lesson to 
you never to do any more cruel trieks.”’ 

“Then I didn’t kill him!’’ 

‘No, you didn’t kill him. He died a natural 
death. So make your mind easy, and don’t re- 
peat what you have told me toany one. It is 
enough that I tell you he was dead long before 
the hour you went into his room.”’ 


“TI don’t feel like the same boy,” said Harry, | 


shaking himself. 

“I hope you are not the same boy. I trust 
there is going to be a thorough reformation.” 

“1 will try—yes, | will try. But oh, mother, 
you don’t know what I’ve suffered! That's the 
reason I’ve tried to get away from home, to for- 
get it. Once or twice I thought I'd drown my- 
Then I thought if I was 
so wicked, I might as well be bad all through; 
and if it hadn’t been for Betty, | should—and 
she knew all about it, but never told on me. 
But I’m sorry I went to the circus, and I'll work 
hard and pay back the money that I took. 
Now mayn’t I go up stairs again?” 

Thus new and more loving relations were ex- 
tablished between the mother and her boy. Let 
us hope that it resulted in good for all time to 
come, 





For the Companion. 


“DE FESTIVAL TO DE ZION 
CHURCH.’ 
By Christine Chaplin. 

One afternoon, Melie, a little colored girl who 
once had been in my drawing-school class, 
tapped at my parlor door, and entered with a 
little courtesy. F 

“T’se come,’”’ said she, ‘‘to sell you some tick- 
ets to de Festival, to git money for a new stove 
to de Zion church, ’cause we was mos’ froze las’ 
Sunday, and had to carry hot bricks inde af’er- 
noon; and to give a little money to ny cousin, 
who’s sick and aint got no work.’”’ The tickets 
read,— 

ZION CHURCH FESTIVAL, 
AND FOR AID OF ELIZA JONES. 

“Who is Eliza Jones?” I asked. 

“‘My cousin,”’ Melie replied, ‘‘only de printer 
aint got his name right; his name’s Elijah; and 
warming to her subject, she continued, “He’s 
got an awful bad throat, I tell you, and his pal- 
ate’s down, too, and de old woman in de court 
dat knows whar de lock of har is dat’s called de 
palate-lock, is gone away, and nobody else don’t 
know how to pull his palate up, and he can’t 
talk none till she comes home.” 

“IT never heard of such a lock of hair,”’ said 
my friend, laughing. 

“You didn’t? Why, dat lock is hitched on to 
de palate some way or nother, and only dreadful 
few people know which one it is; but when it’s 
pulled you can hear de palate go up ‘click,’ and 
den dey aint got no more sore throut.,”’ 

With sincere hope that this gifted woman 
would soon return to the court, we bought sev- 
eral tickets of Melie, who was full of excitement. 

I had often heard from my cook of the fairs 
and festivals, the pound parties and the cake 
walks, which alternated with the prayer-meet- 
ings at the Zion church, so I encouraged Melie 
to continue. 

‘We're goin’ to have a play,’ 
Sleepin’ Beauty in de Wood; dat’s de name of 
it. Melindy, she’s goin’ to be de beauty, and 
Al’zanda, he’s goin’ to be de prince. She's goin’ 
to lay on a sofy on de stage and sleep dreadful 
hard, and once in a while she’s goin’ to snore a 
little, to show dat’s she fas’ asleep. 

“He’s goin’ to war a dressin’-gown a gentle- 
man giv him, all mixed up bright colors, mos’ 
down to his heels, and a gold paper crown, all 
cut in pints, and carpet shoes, with big roses on 
de toes. He'll look real good. 

“Pm goin’ to be de Queen of de Fairies. A 
lady give me a white dress dat shows my neck 
and arms, and my mother, she’s goin’ to dye my 
long stockings pink with cochineal, to look like 
flesh color. 

“Dey says we mustn’t dance ‘cause it’s in de 
church, I’se just goin’ to say nothin’ to no- 
body, but when I gits thar, I'se just goin’ to 
dance on to dat stage. We're goin’ to have lots 
of other things. Your Sarah, she’s goin’ to 
speak a piece. 


“We dat acts gives fifty cents apiece for act- | 


ing, and de people dat sees us has to give twen- 
We got de ‘Sleepin’ Beauty’ out 
of a book. It goes like dis,” she added, ina 
loud voice and sing-song tone:— 

[Scene in a chamber 


Deep in de mo de Sleeping Beauty lay; 
For her no summer night, no winter day. 


she said—‘‘ ‘De | 


Behold de Fairy who can weave 
| A magic web, and each one leave 
To slumber on from night to day, 
Until de wand wid magic sway 
| Shall wave de magic web away. 
{Enter Fairy Train.) 
First Fairy.—Oh, ope your eyes 
In sweet surprise ! 
Second Fairy.—(dat’s my sister, Mary Susan) 
ih, wondrous bliss 
| De wakin’ kiss! 
“T waves and waves, and says,— 
| Awake, awake, 
Your slumbers break. 


‘*‘Den Al’zander gives her an awful loud kiss,” 
|.-and here Melie showed all her white teeth— 
| “so dat de people in de gallery can hear it; ’cause 
*taint fair not to hear if dey’s paid dey’re quar- 
ter. And Belindy, she opens her eyes and looks 
round, just as surprised as if she hadn’t never 
been to meetin’ thar. 


[Princess wakes and says :)} 
And who are you, sweet love and true? 

I dreamed that you for my dear sake 

Would dare de wood my sleep to break. 
‘‘Her mother says she’s glad it don’t take so 
long to wake her up other days. Den lots of 
folks on de stage dats been a-sittin’ round nod- 
din’ their heads and sleepin’ awful hard, is a- 
goin’ to wake up and say,— 

Good-mornin’, den, each one, he said, 

Why am I sleepin’ out of bed? 
{Exit all; curtain falls; enter Might, Beauty and 
Prince.) 

Prince.—Oh, come with me beneath dis star! 
We'll wander through de world afar. 
‘And then Belindy and Al’zander stands under 
de star and bows to de people. Den de Fairy 
Queen (dat’s me) dances ’cross de stage a-wavin’ 
my wand and a-singin’,’”’— 
Each gift of mine 
Be always thine. 

(Exit all; curtain falls.] 

Melie recited this with such evident delight, 
and begged me so hard to be present, that we 
gave a half-promise. 

On the night of the Festival we went to the 
church. The people in the court were all decent 
and respectable, and we knew half of them by 
name. As we entered, a programme was handed 
us, printed on the coarsest paper and in the most 
bungling manner. It read as follows: 

SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE Woop. 
Summer Wind, by Sarah Cassel. 
Dialogue, by Emmeline Swan 
and Robert Amory. 
Barbe-fruga, by Jasper Swan. 
A Strange Encounter, etc. 

The Sleeping Beauty was peformed according 
to promise, and we laughed till the tears ran 
down our cheeks. The curtain, at the opening 
of the second act, refused to rise. Mr. Ringold, 
who, it appeared from the programme, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies, came to the front with the 
step-ladder, hammer and nails, to attend to it. 

There was evidently some radical defect in 
the curtain, for it drooped so low in the middle, 
that a plaintive voice in the gallery complained 
that “‘dey couldn’t see de prince’s head at all 
from dar.” 

At the third scene, the curtain fell down, and 
loud voices were heard from the dressing-room. 
Mr. Ringold, who evidently thought himself 
quite a society man, appeared with a flourish. 

“Ladies and gemmen, dis curtain has gone 
back on me, but I hopes, ladies and gemmen, 
dat you will not go back on me. If you will 
have de goodness to shut your eyes ’tween all 
de scenes, it will answer de same purpose as de 
curtain, and have a very quiescent effect upon 
de actors.” 

Then our servant Sarah came upon the stage. 
The flowers and feathers from her bonnet were 
piled upon her head. Her long arms hung like 
sticks at herside. She was heralded thus by 
Mr. Ringold: 


for de summer wind!”’ 

Sarah began in a thin, high voice, in a perfect 
monotone, and with an utter disregard of periods 
and commas: 

I loves to hear de summer wind 
Among de fair green hills 


De voices of de summer speaks 
In woods and flowers and hills 


I loves to see de early east 

Change like de wood dove’s breast 

j T loves to see de evenin’ glow 
When sinks the sun to rest. 

There was terrible clapping, and one little boy 
in the front pew bounced off his seat and down 
again with surprising elasticity. It seemed as 
if he was made of rubber. Perhaps he was. 
| “The Dialogue’ then came on. Emmeline 
| Swan sat ina chair at one side of a table, and 
| Robert Amory in a chair at the other side, both 
| facing the audience. Sarah stood behind Em- 
|meline. “‘She’s to ketch her when she faints,” I 
| heard some one whisper. 


Robert, who represented a Mr. Jones, opened 





“Dis young lady has been a long time a-lookin” 


“and den it goes on till my part comes in, and I} the conversation. His face was perfectly pas- 
dances in, waving my wand—it’s a piece of lathe | sive, and he divided the words of his sentences 
wound with white cloth—and sings,— 


ured way. “How-do-you-do-Mrs.-Smith-l-hope 
that-you-are-well.”’ 

“Thank-you-Mr.-Jones-l-am-quite-well-thank-. 
you.” 

‘‘How-is-your-husband-Mr,-Smith-who - is - at. 
sea?”’ 

‘“‘He-is-very-well-Mr.-Jones-I-thank-you.”” 

““Mrs.-Smith-l-have-heard-that-your- husband. 
has- been-lost-at-sea-and—have-come-to-ask - you 
to-marry-me-Mrs.-Smith.”’ 

Mrs. Smith very properly faints, and Sarah 
catches her. At this thrilling moment, Mr, 
Smith, who has braved the dangers of the deep, 
appears upon the scene, in great excitement, and 
shoots Mr. Jones, who draws a huge sword, 
which he fortunately wore at his side. Mbps, 
Smith is somehow shot, and no one escapes but 
Sarah, who jumps off the high stage in real 
fright, into the front pew, and scares the little 
rubber boy, who does not enjoy tragedy, and 
weeps loudly. 

After a moment of suspense, the three dead 
bodies rise briskly and walk off the stage (there 
being no curtain now) amid the cheers of the au- 
dience. We could only laugh and say ‘‘Bottom, 
the Weaver” to each other. 

The next was “A Night Scene in a Wood,” so 
the programme said. 

Two gentlemen in beavers rushed into each 
other’s arms, each mistaking the other for a 
robber. There was great laughing and loud ex- 
clamations when a third man appeared witha 
lantern, and the men discovered that they were 
brothers. The man with the lantern related 
this ‘Strange Encounter’ to a fourth, who evi- 
dently stood for the purpose of being talked at. 
He closed by reciting, with unemphasized words, 
and in a very solemn way, ‘“‘And-then-they- 
shook-their-sides-and-said-'Te-he-te-he-te-he.’ ”’ 

Imagine our surprise when “Barbe - fruga”’ 
turned out to be Barbara Frietche, which was 
spoken in a very telling way by a tall mulatto 
boy, as he waved a flag. 

The house fairly howled at the ‘‘Red, White 
and Blue,”’ and the stirring words. 

As it was now half-past nine o'clock, we rose 
and made our way through the crowd of smiling 
faces, gay colors, and waving fans. 

Melie came the next day on an errand, and 
told us that “de festival went off splendid, and 
dat dey got ten dollars for de stove and her 
cousin.” 

‘How did they make so little, Melie?”’ [ asked. 
“There were fifteen people acting at fifty cents 
apiece, and I bought six tickets, and the church 
was full of people.” 

“JT dunno,” replied Melie, doubtfully. ‘Mr. 
Ringold, he counted de money, and he was a-go- 
in’ to have half for fixin’ de stage and he only 
give de deacons back ten dollars, Dey give 
Elijah five, and den dar wa’n’t ’nough for de 
stove, so dey’se goin’ to have ‘’ Member de Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy’ painted up behind de 
pulpit.” 

AN INCREDULOUS INDIAN. 

An Indian is taken from the plains and on a 
tour of the States. He looks unmoved on steam- 
boats and locomotives. People call it stoicism, 
and write and talk about the Indian’s wonderful 
self-control and egotism, which never suffers 
him to be surprised into an expression of admi- 
ration. 

An army officer, who had lived many years 
on the plains, intimates that much of this talk is 
nonsense. The so-called stoicism of the Indian, 
he says, is only the manner of an ignorant sav- 
age compelled to live a life of solitude and 
watchfulness. 

The simplest article of civilized manufacture 
isas much beyond an Indian’s comprehension 
as the most complicated. A common mirror is 
as much a marvel as a steamboat; a glass bottle 
as a locomotive; and a piece of gaudy calico is 
more wonderful than all. Did he show surprise 
at everything new to him, he would be a simple 
exclamation point. He therefore accepts them 
all, as he does the sound of thunder, without 
surprise, as facts without explanation and be- 
yond his comprehension. 

There is a good story floating in army circles, 
which illustrates the Indians’ inability to take 
in the common marvels of civilization. 

Twenty years ago, when few Indians had 
travelled in the States, Lieutenant (now General) 
P. was sent to treat with a troublesonie tribe. 
He took with him as interpreter Black Beaver, 4 
Delaware chief of renown, who had been to 
Washington, Beaver was semi-civilized, owned 
a farm, and was much respected by Indians and 
white men. 

The Indians having adjusted their difficulties 
in council with the officer, he was anxious to 





make them understand the power of the whites, 
and the consequent folly of the Indians in mak- 


} thus, and Mrs, Smith replied in the same meas-} ing war upon them. 
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“Beaver,” 
“vou have 
boats.”’ 

Beaver had seen steamboats, and gave a glow- 
ing description. As he concluded, a murmur 
ran through the council. 


he said, to the Delaware chief, | 
travelled; tell them about steam- 


“What do they say, Beaver?’ asked the 
officer. 

‘“‘He say he don’t b’lieve that lie,”’ replied the 
interpreter. 


“Tell them about railroads then.” 

Beaver had travelled on railroads, and, there- 
fore, graphically described the “‘smoke-wagons.”’ 
Again a murmur greeted the orator. 

“What do they say now, Beaver?’’ 

“He say he don’t b’leive that lie neither.”’ 

The officer, being perplexed to find something 
that the Indians would believe, at last said,— 

“Tell them about the telegraph.” 

“‘L don’t know what that is,’ answered Beaver. | 

The offiter explained that, by means of a small | 
wire, he could stand in the council lodge and | 
talk to the Great Father at Washington. 

Beaver listened attentively with a grave face, | 
but made no attempt to translate. H 

“Why don’t you tell them?” said the ofticer, | 
impatiently. 

**Cause,” said Beaver, nodding his head with | 
emphatic slowness, ‘‘’cause I don’t b’lieve that | 
big lie myself.” 


+o 





THE SWEDISH CAPTAIN’S STORY.) 
A correspondent of the Boston Journal once | 
met at the Philippine Isles Capt, Ohlsen and his | 


wife, from whom he heard the following story of | «We'll ask him to-night. Let’s see, how many more 


boarding an American yessel and returning | 
under trying circumstances. The captain said,—| 
“Well, I shall have to begin at Liverpool, where | 


we were loading some twoand a half years ago for | the beaver-traps on his route, for I tell you I don’t 


Singapore. I hada friend, a captain of a Danish | 
barque, who was loading at the same time for | 
Hong Kong. We were quite intimate, and we | 
sailed on the same day. | 


a barque came up on our weather quarter, which | 
proved to be my Danish friend. We did not get 
very near that day, but the next morning, the 
wind blowing in fitful cat’s-paws, he was within | 
signalling distance, and away to windward was | 
a large ship, hull down. 

“Up went the Dane’s colors, and then the 
numbers, ‘I want to communicate.’ 

“Ll answered in the affirmative; then he hoist- | 


wife very sick.’ 
“T answered, ‘I understand.’ 
“Then he, ‘No other woman on board, 


Wants | 
help, medicine. 


1 will come on board of you.’ | 
And he lowered his boat and was soon on our | 
decks. 


“The American had communicated the above 


and wife to go to her assistance. 
peal to us for pity—help. | 

“My wife looked wishfully at the baby, then | 
six months old, then back to me. 

“Do as you feel for the best, Katarine,’ I 
said. It was ten o'clock, and we could be back 
by two, and so she reluctantly consented. 

“We took what medicine we thought neces- 
sary, and giving strict orders to the mate to steer 
for the American if he got any wind, we left our 
children in the barque to go on board the strange 
ship. 

“She was a iong way off, further than we ex- 
pected, and when we got there we found the 
American lady in a very critical condition, but 


| the ice. 


splendor, showed us the barque in plain sight. 
New nerves were in our arms, and, with a long 
pull and a strong pull, we were soon alongside. 

‘When I bounded on deck, what a sight was 
there! The mate and the crew were maudlin 
drunk, and, with a great oath, he swore he was 
captain, and he would steer where he pleased. 

“T hardly knew in my rage what I did to him, 
but as Fhove him headlong into a stateroom | 
left marks on him he bore for a long-time after- 
wards.” 

The captain had finished. 
can?” said I. 

“We never heard of him from that day to 
this. He was bound to California, and the next 
morning, a little breeze having sprung up, he 
was out of sight.” 


“And the Ameri- 


——— —-- +e 
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TRAPPING ADVENTURES. 


It was a cold day in December that Fred Plummer 
and myself were making our way along the ice of a 
small creek that flowed into the lake some six miles 
below our shanty, when Fred suddenly stopped and 
exclaimed,— 

“IT wonder what this can be!’’ 

“T'm sure I don’t know,’ was my reply. ‘It looks 
like a slide made by some boy coasting down upon 
But look, here’s another —and another. 
Why, there’s more than a dozen of ’em. And here 
is a queer kind of a track, evidently that of some 
animal, but what a curious one! 
seal in the centre of the foot!" 

I suppose Steve wifl know what it is,”’ said Fred. 


traps are there to visit?” 
“At least a dozen. 
sha’n’t get back before dark. I'm glad Steve took 


feel much like making that long tramp to-day in 
this snow.” 


It was sundown before we finally returned to our 


shanty. Steve, our guide, had not yet got back. 


| We soon had a roaring fire in the great stone fire- 
‘When near the equator and nearly becalmed, | place, which filled the room with its genial warmth, 
and lighted up the dark corners with a ruddy glow. 

“There,” said Fred, “now’s our chance to bake 


that big trout you caught this morning.” 


The next moment the door opened, and in walked 


Steve, his face lighted up with real pleasure, 


“Wal, boys, thisis jolly!” cried he. “Justin time, 
aint I? for I’m as tired as all natur’, an’ as hungry 
as a yearlin’ b’ar in the spring, all ready for a bust- 


in’ good supper.” 


Setting his bundle of skins upon the floor at his 
ed, ‘Ship to windward is American; captain’s | side in the corner, we were in a short time busily 
| engaged around the rude table. After making a 
| hearty supper, Steve lighted his pipe, saying, “Wal, 


boys, what luck ter-day ?” 


We told him, and Fred described the “slides” and 


tracks which we had seen in the snow. 


“This is another good day’s work, boys!’ ex- 
“Them ’ere tracks is otter’s 
I haint had no chance to explore yet, but 
to him, and he had agreed to try and get myself! you’ve found ’em, that’s sartin; for them slides is 
It was an ap-| whar they play jest like little children slidin’ down 
I’ve watched 
’em for hours many a time, chasin’ one another, just 
like little boys and girls, up and down, and havin’ a 


claimed Steve at once. 
tracks. 


hill. 


They’re master hands at that. 


heap more fun. 


terested, “is one of the best fighters in the woods 


; and will whip any critter of more’n twice his weight. 
D’ye see that scar, right thro’ the thick part ev my 
thumb? Wal, an otter did that more’n five year 


ago, and ’twas the sorest bite I ever had in my life. 


coming to the surface ter breathe.” 
“Come, come, Steve, that’s pretty tough,”’ inter. 
rupted Fred, 








oh, so grateful! My wife’s heart went out to 

her instantly, and she administered such succor 

as only & woman could to her American sister. 
“Tt was nearly night before we could leave the 


ice and empty, and their breath makes little bubble: 
under the ice, that somehow or other the critte 
breathes over and over. 





poor woman, and it was with many misgivings 


that I found myself so far away from my vessel ; 


in a strange boat; for the barque had got no 
nearer, 


up ter eat ther fish they ketch. We find them hole 
{and set our traps in ’em, ’bout four inches unde 
| water.” 

“Do you bait them with anything?’ Lasked, 


It’s got a little 


If we don’t hurry on, we 


“An otter,” continued Steve, seeing we were in- 


“Otters kin travel for hours in the water without 


“It's a fact, though, and I kin tell yer how they 
doit. They fills themselves with air, and when they 
can’t hold in any longer, they come up under the 


“They gen’lly hey holes, though, whar they come 


“When about half-way to my vessel, to my | 





ful, that smelled anything but pleasantly to us, 
whatever the otters thought of it. 
Fred and I cut poles and dug off sods for the trap 
beds. Steve was very nice in this art of his; and he 
especially charged us to speak in whispers, and 
make no noise. ‘ 
We were kept busy here till long after noon; in- 
deed, it must have been fully two o'clock when we 
started for camp. But the tramp homeward was 
enlivened by an exciting incident. 
We had gone rather over half-way down to the 
lake, and had just rounded one of the many bends 
of the creek, when Fred, who was a few steps in ad- 
vance of Steve and me, cried out, “See that wolf!” 
Running forward, we were just in time to see a 
hare, hotly pursued by some larger animal, which 
Fred took fora wolf, spring up the opposite bank 
and disappear in a thicket of small firs. 
“That’s no wolf!’ cried Steve. “That ar’s a bob- 
cat.” 
A moment after, we heard the distressed cries of 
the hare from out the thicket, at no great distance. 
“He’s ketched him!’’ Steve exclaimed. “He’s 
throttlin’ him and suckin’ his blood. Stay right 
here boys. Mebbe I kin git a shot.” 
Steve ran across the creek and went cautiously in 
amongst the firs. A few moments after, we heard 
the sharp crack of his rifle and ran over. 
“Fotched him,” said Steve, whom we met emerg- 
ing from the firs, dragging his game by the hind 
legs. “Tell yer, he was jest enjoyin’ hisself, though 
suckin’ the blood outer that rabbit.” 
It was a beautifully mottled gray lynx—called a 
“bobcat” by hunters, on account of its shert tail. 
On the tip of each ear was a tuft of erect black hairs. 
It was twice or three times the size of a common 
cat, and would have weighed twenty-eight or thirty 
pounds, I should think, 
Night had fallen when we reached camp. There 
was not time to skin the lynx before supper, so 
Steve tossed it, for the time being, on the roof of 
our shanty, and an odd adventure befel us from this 
circumstance. 
As we were sitting comfortably before the fire 
about half an hour after supper, we suddenly heard 
a shuffling noise outside the door. We listened a 
moment, Steve then stepped forward and pulled 
the door open with a jetk, when a large black bear 
bounded past him with a savage growl into the very 
middle of the cabin, throwing Steve to the floor, 
and scaring Fred and myself nearly out of our wits. 
So astonished were we by the unexpected visitor 
that neither of us moved hand or foot, but sat stu- 
pidly gazing first at the bear and then at Steve, 
who, struggling to his feet, made a dash towards the 
corner where his rifle stood. 
The next instant its stunning report brought us to 
our feet, to find Bruin rolling on the ground, 
and Steve coolly blowing the smoke from his rifle. 
I reached for my revolver; but Steve quietly took 
it from my hand, and putting the muzzle near the 
brute’s head, discharged one chamber into his eye, 
which put an end to the creature’s struggles. 
“Shet the door, boys,” said Steve, composedly, 
“and we'll go ter work and skin him. It’s ther fust 
bar that ever I seed that was obligin’ enuff ter come 
right inter ther house and ask a feller ter shoot 
him. But I ’spect the critter smelt the fresh blood 
of that ar bobcat on the roof, and bein’ hungry, was 
tryin’ to get up to it. My pullin’ open the door so 
let him right inter the shanty!’ and Steve laughed 
heartily. 
But it was long past eleven o’clock before Fred or 
I could get calmed down enough to go to sleep. 
The next day Steve went to visit the new otter 
traps, leaving Fred and I to look to the line of mink 
traps. He did not get back till past three in the after- 
noon. One otter had been caught. Steve brought 
home the skin only,—a fine, glossy, dark-brown 
pelt. 
On the day following, Fred and I went to visit 
these, Steve going to look to the beaver traps. 
* We found two of the otter traps sprung; one had 
not held; the otter had “footed” himself and gone 
from the other, leaving his webbed toes, 
Nothing remained but to reset the traps and re- 
turn. 
8 Going back down the creek, we came upon the 
ry | fresh trail of an elk. The animal had crossed the 
creek since we had passed an hour before. The 
tracks were as large and deep as those of a horse; 
s | the hoofs seemed even broader. 
r| “If we could only get that fellow!” exclaimed 
Fred, surveying the heavy trail, “we would have 
fine eating the rest of our stay here. Wouldn't 
Steve stare!” 


’ 


horror I saw a rain squall passing towards her. 
When it struck she squared her yards, sailed 
away from us, and the gloomy rain shut her out 
from our sight. 

“Alone in this open boat in the night with my 
wife, and our children with those fiends sailing 


away from us! My wife sobbed, ‘My poor babe!’ | 


and almost gave up to despair. I cannot picture 
my feelings, my rage. I tried to comfort my 
wife, but my heart sickened within me. 

“The Danish captain took a better view of 
matters, ‘I will row after her all night. Give 
way, men. I will raise your pay; I will do any- 
thing if we reach that vessel.’ 

“The poor men were jaded out, but the noble 
Dane sprang to an oar, and I followed him. My 
wife prayed and cried alond. It seemed as 
though the Almighty heard her prayer. 

“The squall blew over, the wind died away, 
and the moon, coming out in all her tropical 


“Gen'lly rub a little fish oil on the edges of the 
| trap.” 
| “How do you get that?” inquired Fred. 
| “Cuta fish into little pieces, put it into a corked 
| bottle, and set it out in the sun, and in a few days 
it'll be all ready. Some trappers use musk, and 
| some make a paste out ev barkstone. But I’ve allers 
‘ had the best luck with fish oil.” 

Towards morning, there came three or four inches 
more of snow. We set off, however, directly after 
| breakfast, to put down traps for the otters. 
| Now that eight or ten inches of snow had fallen, a 
| six-mile tramp was a tedious affair, all the more so 
' that we had traps, axe and guns to carry. 
| The otters had been out already that morning, as 
| we saw by their tracks and by the snow on their 
| slides. 
| The bank of the creek overhung in places, and 
| beneath it there were patches of open water, kept 


It was worth trying for. Tired as we were, we 
put fresh cartridges in our rifles, and climbing up 
the snowy bank of the creek, followed warily after 
the animal, winding through the alder bottom and 
out amongst hazel clumps. 

All along we saw where the creature had stopped 
to browse, making frequent turnings. Ere long the 
track brought us out near the creek again, a mile or 
more below where we had left it. 

There was here a pretty thick black alder thicket, 
with clumps of osier and scattered firs. As we were 
making our way quietly forward, we heard sticks 
snapping, seemingly close at hand. “Sh!” Fred 
whispered. ‘“We’re hard upon him.” He peeped 
out past a fir as he spoke. “Yes, there he is!” 

I looked out through the boughs. The great, 
black, ungainly creature was moving leisurely 
across an open space towards a clump of little 
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reached up his great prehensile muffle to crop off 
the osier twigs, offering a splendid chance for a 
shot, it seemed as if fortune had indeed favored us, 
“Now’s our time!’ Fred whispered, excitedly. 
We both took aim at its great side and fired. The 
elk gave vent to a hideous sound—like that of a 
horse when bitten by another—reared, and appar- 
ently not understanding from which side it had been 
atruck, came bounding along its back track directly — 
towards us. 

We hurriedly put fresh cartridges into our breech- 
loaders. The elk ran close up to the bushes where 
we were before it caught sight of us. The moment 
it did so, however, it wheeled about. 

We both fired again, and I saw blood on the crea- 
ture’s flank. Feeling these last bullets, the bewil- 
dered animal whirled round again and again, throw- 
ing up the snow; then catching sight of us again, it 
uttered a hoarse bellow and dashed in among the 
bushes where we stood, 

The animal seemed transported by rage or pain. 
Its great, round, bulging eyes stood out of its head, 
and it uttered a succession of trumpet-like bellow- 
ings. There was notime to reload even a breech- 
loader. “Run!” Fred screamed. 

Instinctively I dived in amongst some firs; but 
Fred ran and dodged hither and thither, the elk 
after him.with furious snorts. It was all done ina 
trice. Before I could load and fire, Fred had leaped 
down the bank of the creek and started to run across 
on the ice, the elk crashing down the bank at his 
heels. 

To leave the bushes for the open ice seemed the 
worst thing he could have done. I thought he 
would surely be killed now. But it proved the 
wisest course, for the elk had not taken three leaps 
on the ice before its fore legs broke through up to 
its body, and the animal lurched over sidewise. 

I had run to the bank and fired on the instant. 
The animal could not pull its legs out. Another 
better aimed shot did its work, and the creature fell 
over upon its side dead. 

It had given Fred a pretty close run. Both of us 
could not haul the carcass out of the ice; it was 
enormously heavy. We went to camp and told 
Steve of our elk hunt, intending to go back with 
him next morning after the meat. 

We had at first hard work to convince him that wo 
had really killed an elk. He then set off at once, 
alone, saying it must be seen to that night if at all. 
He returned about nine o’clock in the evening, 
fetching nigh upon a hundred weight of the best of 
the meat, the haunches, sirloin and the muffle. 

And it was well he went; for on going up there 
next morning to get more of the meat, we found, 
by the tracks, that not less than a dozen wolves had 
been at the carcass. They had left little but the 
bones. I have no need to add that these elk steaks 
proved good eating. 


+r 
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A NEW KIND OF CHRISTMAS 
GREENS. 
How to Make Them. 

Two young friends of mine have just returned 
from a country visit and brought with them a great 
basketful of rustic treasures, which they have 
begged me to help them make into Christmas pres- 
ents. Perhaps some of the readers of the Youth's 
Companion would like to know how to fashion some 
of these household ornaments. 
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HANGING BASKETS. 


One of my young acquaintances makes a great 
number of wonderfully lovely objects with cones 
and seeds; also with various other simple materials 
of which I will tell you. 

You notice the cone basket in the illustration, To 
make it, get a number of corn-cobs, and a little board 
about eight inches square, on which build a bas- 
ket just as you would a corn-cob house, or “log-cabin 
fashion.” Then stand long cones, or other corn-cobs, 
upright, closely round the sides, on the inside. 
Then pour in sand until it is full, and make it quite 
damp. Sprinkle sand in all the scales of a number 
of cones and pile them up in the sand, until they 
stand like a pyrami4, with a pretty cone on the top. 

Now strew sand all over them, and then with a 
brush dipped in water, sprinkle them, and while 





from freezing, either by the warmth of the earth, 
| or, perhaps, by the otters themselves. Here Steve 

set his traps in four or five inches of water, smear- 
| ing the jaws with fish oil, of which he had a bottle- 


moose-woods and green osiers, not ten rods away! 
Its lofty head was overtopped by a magnificent set 
of antlers. 

Our hearts bounded at sight of him; and when he 








wet, scatter over them grass ceeds of several kinds, 
(hemp, canary, flax, mustard or any other kinds you 
may have). Sprinkle the whole with water, and 


| place in a dark closet or cellar for three days, 
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Sprinkle it every morning. On the fourth day 
take it to a sunny window, and soon the green 
grass will appear and be a beautiful sight, which 
may be kept flourishing for many weeks, by 
daily sprinkling with water. Or the cones may 
be placed in a rustic vase, as in the illustration, 
and the seeds placed in the same way as in the 
basket. 

A Living Cross. 

Get some pieces of old hoop-skirt wire and 

two pieces of flat wood (like a lathe cut in half, 





EGG-sie 


lenet’ -at & cross by nailing 

vs long to another piece, only 

then nail this across the long one, 
-a Inches from the top. 

Take a bow! filled with wet sand, into the cen- 
tre of which place the foot of the cross, so as to 
bring the cross into proper proportion. 

Now take the wire and tie it firmly to the foot 
of the cross, using two long pieces, one on each 
side. Wind them around the whole cross; and 
if you wish the ornament to look rustic, wind 
candlewick round the wire and dip it into melted 
beeswax in which you have stirred enough 
burnt umber to make it quite thick; this will 
look like tree twigs if you tie knots in the can- 
dle-wick. 

Now the frame is ready, Then merely press 
a handful either a garden-vegetable 
pea, or the lovely sweet peas, sold in 10-cent 
packages—into the sand. Place in a dark cellar 
or closet for three days, then put into a sunny 
window, and soon the graceful vines will com- 
mence climbing about, stretching their pretty 
branches up over your frame, and cover the 
whole with greenness and beauty. 


of peas 


Hanging Baskets. 

Take the largest eggs you can find, hold them 
for a minute in hot water, then take a sharp pen- 
knife or scissors, and 
eut about one-third 
from the small end, 
empty the yolk and 
white into a bowl, and 
fill the shell carefully 
with damp sand, into 
which press a pea in 
the centre of one, a 
pinch of maurandia 
vine or a morning-glo- 
ry in another, or you 
may find a tiny fern 
perhaps for one, and 
this would be charm- 
ing; then sprinkle 
grass, flax, rice, cress 
or any fine seeds, all 
over the surface, Next 
crochet with scarlet, 
blue, pink, lavender 
or bright emerald- 
green zephyr, little 
bags, just largo en- 
ough to hold the 
shells. Make little tas- 
sels for the bottom, 
where the point comes, and a frill round the top; 
then fasten slender cords of twisted zephyr for 
suspending them, and you have the cutest hang- 
ing baskets imaginable. Take a rod, or piece of 
wire, twine zephyr round it (or worsted braid 
is better), fasten a basket at each end, and hang 
it by a cord tie’ in the centre. Soon the seeds 
will sprout. Three of these shells fastened to- 
gether mzke a pretty basket 

Another hanging ornament is made by select- 
ing a good-shaped turnip or ruta-baga, and 
scooping a hole from the root end, until only a 


wall about an inch thick is left, fill the hole 

with fine, sandy, but good soil (earth from the 

| woods is best), and in it plant a morning-glory 
|or star-ipomeea, and hang it by four cords, 
| passed through the skin, in a sunny window; 
; soon the pretty vines will go climbing up the 
| cords, and at the same time the turnip will shoot 
| out from below, and the delicate white and pale 
|green leaves turning up round the sides will 

look like some rare china basket. 
Or take carrots and beet roots and manage in 





TURNIP-ROOT FILLED WITH VINES, 


the same way, and you may have equally love- 
ly baskets, 

Again, take the stalks of cabbages, place the 
root end in a jar of water, cover the jar with 
flannel or raw-cotton, saturate it and cover as 
thickly as possible with any of the seeds before 
named, and soon you will have a very singular 
but beautiful object, for the cabbage will send 
long white and green curled foliage, in form of 
a cone, which rising from the scarlet and green 
covered receptacle, is truly beautiful. 


+2 
or 


DINING WITH THE SULTAN. 

A remarkable event recently took place in 
Constantinople, causing a lively sensation in 
that capital. Mrs. Layard, the wife of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, was invited, with her husband, 
to dine with the Sultan Abdul Hamid at his pal- 
ace. 

To those who do not know the etiquette of the 
Turkish court, this event would not seem a 
strange one. The wives of diplomatists often 
sit, at other courts, at the tables of sovereigns. 
These are days when royalty is social and hos- 
pitable, and deigns to be familiar with people of 
lesser rank, 

But Mrs, Layard is the first lady not of royal 











GRASS CRESS GROWING IN PINE CONES, 


dignity, who has ever been honored with an in- 
vitation to sit at table 
with a Turkish Sultan; 
and the fact that she 
has done so marks a 
great and _ striking 
change in the customs 
and prejudices of Tur- 
kish royalty. 

In the Sultan’s pal- 
ace there are two sep- 
arate sets of apart- 
ments. One is called 
the “Heramlyk,’’ and 
here live the Sultan's 
many wives, apart 
from the rest of the 
world. The other is 
the ‘‘Selamlyk,’’ 
where the Sultan him- 
self resides, and where 
the ceremoniesand de- 
liberations of the conrt 
take place. 

Foreign ladies, like 
Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, have often 
been invited to dine in 
the Heramlyk, with the ladies of the Sultan’s 
household; but Mrs. Layard is the first who has 
sat down to dinner in the Selamlyk. 

It has not been many years, indeed, since the 
Sultans were in the habit of taking their meals 
in solitary state. They used to sit at dinner 
quite alone and apart from the rest of the world. 
Not even their sons or brothers were allowed to 
sit at the same table. The Sultan was regarded 


i 





}as too exalted a personage to break bread with 
any other mortal. 
Finally, the imperial princes were admitted to | 


this privilege; and at last the Sultan Abdul As- 
siz went so far as to invite to dinner his great 
ministers of state, and the pashas and beys of 
the highest rank. 

Less than a century ago, all foreigners were 
considered as ‘“‘dogs’’ by the Sultans. An Eng- 
lish ambassador once entered the presence of 
the Sultan Selim, early in this century, to pre- 
sent his credentials. He was obliged to wear a 
shabby cloak, lined with catskin, and was al- 
most literally pushed into the imperial reception- 
room. The Sultan did not deign to notice him, 
but conversed with him through a Turkish drago- 
man, or interpreter. This official Selim asked, 
“Has the dog dined?’ On receiving a negative 
answer, the Sultan said, ‘‘Then let the dog be 
fed,” and the ambassador was hustled out 
again. 

A great change has indeed come over the Turk- 
ish court, when the Sultan can sit down socially 
at his own table with an English lady, who has 
not even a title attached to her name. It shows 
that even in Turkey the world moves, and new 
and more intelligent ideas are being adopted. 





It indicates that the Sultan, taught by calamity 
; and example, is disposed to put away some old 
Oriental notions that have long ruled in his pal- 
/ace, and to adopt the more enlightened and rea- 
| sonable customs of Christian Europe. 

If a Sultan can dine socially with an English 
lady, there is some hope that he may adopt other 
and more important reforms, such as his long- 
‘oppressed subjects sorely need, and the want 
of which has brought many a disaster upon pre- 
ceding Sultans and upon himself, as well as upon 
the mass of the population. 


+o 
TRUST. 


One swect word of holy meaning 
Cometh to me o’er and o’er, 

And the echoes of its music 

inger ever—evermore. 

Trust—no other word we utter 
Can so sweet and precious be, 

Tuning all life’s jarring discords 
Into heavenly harmeny ! 








———————4o— 
THE FALL ELECTIONS. 

The last of the State elections for this year took 
place on the 6th of November, when twelve 
States chose a part or all of their State officers. 
In September there were elections in California 
and Maine. The great contest in California was 
over members of the Legislature, who are to 
elect a United States Senator to succeed Mr. 
Sargeant, a Republican. The Democrats were 
successful, as they were two years ago; but last 
year a majority of the popular vote was given 
to Mr. Hayes. 

In Maine the Republicans carried the State, 
as they have done every year since 1856. This 
year they had an unusually heavy majority, re- 
electing Mr. Selden Connor as Governor, and car- 
rying a very large majority of the Legislature. 

The next elections took place in October in 
the States of Ohio and Iowa. In Ohio there 
were five candidates for Governor and State 
officers. The Working Men, the Greenback 
party, and the Prohibitionists had each a ticket, 
besides those of the regular parties. The result 
was the election of Mr. R. M. Bishop, Demo- 
crat, as Governor, by more than twenty-two 
thousand plurality above the vote for Judge 
West, Republican. The three other parties cast 
more than thirty-four thousand votes. The 
Legislature is also Democratic, and will elect a 
Senator of that party to succeed Mr. Stanley 
Matthews, Republican. 

Iowa had four parties, the Republicans, the 
Democrats, the Greenback Men and the Prohibi- 
tionists. The Republicans elected Mr. John H. 
Gear as Governor by a majority over the other 
three candidates. The most remarkable feature 
of this election was the fact that the Greenback 
party cast nearly as many votes as the Demo- 
crats. 

In November, as we have said, there were 
twelve elections. We mention them in geo. 
graphical order. 

In Massachusetts, Gov. Alexander I. Rice, Re- 
publican, was re-elected by about eighteen thou- 
sand plurality over Mr. Gaston, Democrat. The 
Prohibitionists had a candidate, and the Green- 
back Men voted for Wendell Phillips, but these 
two parties together had but a few more votes 
than Mr. Rice’s plurality. 

Connecticut chose a Republican Legislature, 
as it had previously done, although the vote of 
the State was given to Mr. Tilden last year. No 
Governor was voted for. 

New York elected a Secretary of State and 
other State officers. The Democrats were suc- 
cessful on the State ticket by a majority of 
about thirteen thousand, which was not very 
different from the average of the past few years, 
but the Republicans elected a majority of the 





Legislature, 


In New Jersey, Gen, McClellan was elected 


Governor by the Democrats by a majority of 
about twelve thousand. The Democrats also 
carried the Legislature. 

Pennsylvania chose a Supreme Court judge, 
and some minor State officers. The Democrats 
obtained a small majority in this State, which 
has been heretofore carried by the Republicans 
for many years, with the exception of one year, 

In Maryland a comptroller was chosen. The 
only candidate opposed to that of the Democrats 
was nominated by the Workingmen, and wag 
defeated by about twenty-five thousand majority, 

The Western States which held elections were 
all carried by the Republicans. Wisconsin chose 
Mr. William E, Smith as Governor by a plural. 
ity about the same as that for Mr, Hayes for 
President in 1876. The Legislature also is be. 
lieved to be Republican in both branches, al- 
though there are some very close districts. No 
Governor was chosen in either Kansas or Ne- 
braska, but the Republicans obtai:fed large ma- 
jorities in both States. Minnesota, also, was 
carried by the same party, and the present Goy- 
ernor, Mr. Pillsbury, was re-elected. 

The other two elections were in the South, in 
Virginia and Mississippi. In neither State was 
there any contest whatever. The Mississippi 
election was for legislative and local offices, and 
the Democrats had everything their own way, 
In Virginia the Democratic candidate for Goy- 
ernor, Mr. Holliday, was chosen without oppo- 
sition, and the Legislature is also strongly Dem- 
ocratic. 

This is what is known as an “‘off-year’” in 
politics. That is, there has been neither a Presi- 
dent nor a Congress to elect. The interest is 
always slight in such years, and the vote is un- 
usually small. The result gives some, but not 
much, indication of the drift of public opinion, 
Although in a few of the States the Republicans 
have done remarkably well, in others they have 
met with quite serious reverses, as in Ohio and 
; Pennsylvania, Whatever meaning the elections 
|of this year have, therefore, is unfavorable to 
them. 

There has been, as is well known, a contest 
within the Republican party over the question 
of approving of the action of the President. The 
result does not settle the question. Ohio and 
Pennsylvania both did badly for the party; yet 
the Republicans in the former State approve, 
and those in the latter disapprove of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. Massachusetts and Minnesota 
Republicans supported, and those in Maine and 
Iowa opposed the President, and all four of these 
States did remarkably well for the Republicans. 
That question, therefore, remains to be settled 
in the future. 

——_—__ +o —— — — 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The old New England Thanksgiving has become 
national. The President of the United States has 
requested the nation, on Thursday, the 29th of 
November, to thank God for the blessings of the 
year. We hope the three ideas hitherto allied to 
the day in New England, will accompany it in its 
observance throughout the nation. 

It is a festal day,—a family festal day, and a re- 
ligions festal day. The Fathers who ordained its 
observance associated it with the blessings of the 
harvest, with the mercies vouchsafed to the family, 
and with Him who giveth them. It is our “harvest 
home,” elevated above that of the Old World by its 
association with the reunion of families, and with 
thanksgiving to the Lord of the harvest. 

Tho joy of the harvest should be uttered by the 
joyousness of children and children’s children gath- 
ered at the old homesteads. No purely personal 
amnsement or recreation befits this day, for it is a 
feast day whose merriment should express the glad- 
ness of an ingathered family. 

Hearts thus gladdened should go out in devout 
remembrance of Him who secures the constancy of 
seed-time and harvest. We may wave no sheaf of 
the first fruits before the Lord, as did the Israelite 
of old, But in a similar theocratic spirit it is be- 
coming, on this festal day, to enter the sanctuary 
with thanksgiving. 

Let the day be kept intimate with the ideas which 
begot it. We have our holidays and our holy days. 
Thanksgiving Day is neither. It is a day of sacred 
mirth, wherein good cheer, and family fellowship, 
and devout gratitude should abound. 

An ancient custom has also associated the day 
with charity. A grateful heart desires that the un- 
fortunate may have canse for thankfulness. There- 
fore it has made the day an occasion for the widow 
and the fatherless to rejoice. Even the prisoner has 
had Thanksgiving recalled to him in his cell, by% 
supply of those bounties which once greeted him at 
his father’s table. 

We wish onr readersa happy Thanksgiving. There 
is not one of them, however unfortunate may seem 
the casting of his lot, but can find in personal, fam- 
ily or national experiences occasion for gratitude. 
There is no balance-sheet which, if conscientiously 
made up, does not exhibit the preponderance of 
mercies over chastisements. The sentiment which 
Tennyson sings,— 
| “more morning wore to evening, but some heart did 

break,” 
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js less than a half-truth. Of the thousands who 
sympathize with the exaggerated sentiment, very 
few ever beheld a morning so lowering, or an evening 
so dark, but that they had more occasion for grati- 
tude than for lamentation. 

Therefore, on this day, born amid the trials of 
New England’s early settlement, let there be the 
joyonsness and thankfulness which attest our grati- 
tade to our Father for the mercies of the year. 





+e 
WHAT FINE CLOTHES DID. 

“Costly,” says wise Polonjus, advising his son 

about to go out into the world,— 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’c in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

The last line of this shrewd advice has its excep- 
tions, a3 the following anecdote will show: 

Mr. Justice Yates was esteemed one of the most 
able and learned of English judges. He raised him- 
self to the bench by the force of his ability as a law- 
yer. Whena young man and waiting for clients, 
he dressed with such faultless taste that attorneys 
suspected him of being more of a dandy than a 
lawyer. 

One day a crusty, hard-featured attorney entered 
the lawyer’s chambers with a bundle of papers, and 
seeing a young man elegantly dressed, inquired,— 

“Can you say, sir, when Mr, Yates will return?” 

“Return, my good sir!” answered the surprised 
lawyer. “I am Mr. Yates, and it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to talk with you about those 
papers.” 

Having deliberately surveyed the costly and deli- 
cately attired lawyer, the attorney, giving an om- 
jnous grunt, replaced the papers in his pocket, nod- 
ded his head in contempt, and walked out of the 
rom. It was his first and his last visit to Mr. Yates’ 
office. 


But in a few years Mr, Yates, though he continued 


todress as 2 fop, was known as Justice Yates, and 


ranked as one of the finest of gentlemen and clear- 


est expounders of the law. 


An undue attention to dress is unfavorable to the 
success of a young man, but fine clothes do not ulti- 
He 
is best dressed whose garments attract no attention, 


mately prevent the recognition of real merit. 


either from their fastidiousness or want of care. 
ae 
HOW D’ISRAELI WAS CHRISTENED., 


Many people imagine that Lord Beaconfield still 
retains his Jewish faith, though the Prime Minister 
But he is really a member of 
the Church of England, by the act of a friend, and 
One of the 
English monthlies gives the family history. The 
father had a strong attachment to his race, but little 
interest in its religious worship. He contributed 
regularly to the support of a synagogue, though 
2 The leaders were 
anxious to enlist him more heartily in the Jewish 
faith, and elected him one of the wardens of the 
synagogue. This office is one of high honor, and is 
coveted by ambitious Jews, but D’Israeli declined 
to accept it. The leaders, unwilling to lose their 
hold on him, told him that no Jew was allowed to 
decline any religions duty laid upon him. He would 
not yield, and a fine of forty pounds was imposed as 
He then severed all 
connection with the synagogue, but consented, ata 


ofa Christian nation. 


possibly without any choice of his own. 


rarely present at its services. 


a penalty for disobedience. 


later day, to pay the fine. 


He never attended the Church of England; but 
Rogers, the poet, improving the opportunity of the 
temporary irritation against his own people, ob- 
tained his consent to take the young Benjamin to 
The managers of 
the synagogue, by their eagerness to retain the fa- 
ther, lost the son, and the Premier is a nominal 


church and have him christened, 


Christian instead of a Jew. 
ee 


DANGEROUS BEDFELLOW. 


The rattlesnake is very susceptible to the cold,a 
fact which often makes him an unwelcome compan- 
ton to those camping ont on the plains. Forhe will 
Mt night crawl into a tent and seek a comfortable 


place in the bedding or horse-blanket. 


An officer in command of an exploring expedition 
camped one night on the Nueces River, Texas, 
Having slept for many nights without changing his 
dress, he determined to sleep as a gentleman, and 


atrayed himself ina night-shirt. 


He fell asleep, and was partially awakened by a 
coll sensation down his back. Thinking, in his 
semi-unconscions condition, it was rain, he moved 
his position ana again slept. A second anda third 


time he was awakened by a similar cold sensation 


On the third rousing, he saw that the moon was 
shining, and was wondering where the rain could | milk. 


coms from, when he felt a cold, clammy sensation 
Asif a snake were fitting itself against his spine. 


With a yell, he sprang to his feet, rushed from the 
tent, bursting out the whole front. A large “rat- 
tler” fell from the folds of his shirt, outside of the 
tent, when it was found and killed. The officer de- 


clared that no money would tempt him to agai: 
sleep in camp ina night-shirt. 


<> 


A COURTEOUS SENATOR. 





the 


Who served thirty years. 


It is related, in reference to Mr. King’s extreme 


co . 
two Seon enat when he presided over the Senate, th 


of their State differently, and that he punctilions! 


Mr, King, of Alabama, served twenty-nine years in 
United States Senate, the longest term in which 
the office was ever held except by Thomas Benton, 


nators fram Arkansas prononnced the name 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





observed this difference. He invariably recognized 
oneas “the gentleman from Ark-an-savo,” and tue 
other as “the gentleman from Ar-kan-sas.”” 


+r -- — 
NOAH WEBSTER, 


Noah Webster, whose greatest monument is the 
“Unabridged Dictionary,” is probably the most con- 
sulted of all human writers. The New York School 
Journal asserts, as “something on which to found 
true fame,” that the total circulation of this author's 
works has reached a figure second only to that at- 
tained by the Bible itself. 
A painstaking arithmetician has calculated that 
seventeen or eighteen million pounds of paper, 
equal to nire thousand tons, have been imprinted 
with the “words, words, words,” which Mr. Noah 
Webster used as the roadway wherewith to convey 
to the public the very important things he had to 
say. To “cover” only one class of his publications, 
at least three thousand sheep have patiently con- 
tributed their own coverings, and in all the depart- 
ments of work necessitated by the editorial, mechan- 
ical and business preparation and management of 
all this phenomenal publication, not less than a 
thousand persons obtain the means whereby they 
live. 
The man to whom we refer prodnced one book, 
the “American Spelling Book,” not bulky in size, 
nor super-human as to material, but which, never- 
theless, still circulates at the rate of a million copies 
a year, . 
Mr. Webster worked many years and against gi- 
gantic difficulties before he could get his books in- 
troduced to the public, and he richly deserved the 
success that came to him even before he died. 

ss cacimmneiiilia 

A NOBLE WOMAN, 

The late Lady Augusta Stanley, wife of Dean Stan- 
ley, was a woman of such Christ-like sympathy that 
her very presence was a benediction, carrying with it 
strength and consolation: 





A few years ago, when the Westminster Hospital 
gathered its nurses whence it could, a poor woman, 
suffering from an acute and dangerous disorder, was 
adinitted as a patient, and on the sick-bed was suc- 
cored and comforted by the good Dean’s wife, who 
was a frequent visitor at the hospital. In asadden 
crisis of her malady it was decided by the physicians 
that the only means of saving life was by an imme- 
diate and terrible operation. The choice was sub- 
mitted to her of certain death, or this fearful pas- 
sage to recovery. The poor creature sank at first 
from even life at such a price; then, trembling, she 
said: “I think it Lady Augusta Stanley were but 
with me I could go through it.” 

In haste a messenger was sent to the deanery, 
where Lady Augusta was found, dressed in readi- 
ness to fulfil an engagement at Buckingham Palace, 
Without a moment’s hesitation she wrapped a cloak 
over her magnificent attire, and went straightto the 
hospital. Where Christ called her, in the person of 
His suffering poor, there royalty itself must wait. 
She stayed with the poor, tortured woman, nerving 
her to endurance by the strength of her sympathy 
and presence, until the surgeon’s work was ended, 
and relief and rest had come; and then from the 
hospital ward went to the Palace to apologize to the 
Queen for her late appearance. 


> — 
DISAPPOINTED, 
People who send a good many letters, or a goo«d 
many presents, should take care not to get them 
mixed, 


An instance of the embarrassing result of care- 
lessness in this regard is given in an amusing story 
about a young girl in Milan, who, on the eve of 
her marriage, received from a lady friend a present 
in the shape of a small pera On opening it she 
found it to contain bank notes for several hundred 
francs. Rejoiced at this timely gift, and running 
over with gratitude to the kind donor, she lost no 
time in paying the latter a visit, with the object of 
thanking her. The money was exactly whatshe had 
wanted. It would enable her to complete the _ 
chase of her trousseau, and buy a number of those 
little things which ladies in the same happy circum- 
stances love to induige in. So she called on her 
friend and fairly overpowered her with thanks. The 
friend, amazed at so much gratitude for a present 
which she knew to be only a little book, began to 
suspect something, and, going to her desk, discov- 
ered that she had sent the wrong package. The little 
book was there still, but the bank notes were miss- 
ing. An explanation followed, the money was ex- 
changed for the book, and the young bride went 
home a sadder and poorer woman.—Dublin Times. 


——_+o+—_—_—_———_ 

WRONG WAY TO SAVE, 
Writing about those who retrench by denying 
themselves books, magazines and papers, while they 
retain their mutton-chops, tenderloin-steaks and 
first-cuts of beef, the Christian Intelligencer says: 


Every family has need of books, magazines, and 
newspapers, as well as food and clothing. We have 
just been reading the life of the famous and usefal 
Rev. Wm. Arnot. He made his breakfast of oat- 
meal and milk, his dinner of bread and milk, that 
he might save money to be expended in informing 
and cultivating his mind. For doing so he was 
raiseworthy. Oat-meal and milk is by no means to 
despised as nutritious food. Fora year past, on 
many days, such has been our — meal, And 
*| we have the recommendation of no less a man than 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant in favor of bread and 
Far too much attention is paid by the gear 

of these States to what they will eat, and drink, and 
*| wear. There is a needless and unwholesome expen- 
diture for these things. There is no virtue in turn- 
ing away froma good book, or in stopping a news- 
aper, in order to gratify appetite, or to maintain a 
air and vain show. 





q WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

It is said of acelebrated French dramatist, that he 
was in the habit of reading his plays to his female 
servant. If she was interested he was satisfied; if 
on the contrary she went tosleep, he knew that the 
re-wrote it. The following anecdote is in a similar 
vein: 


A clergyman, while composing a sermon, made use 
of the words “ostentatious man.” Throwing down 
C) 


words, and he adopted the following method of 
proof: Ringing the bell, the footman appeared,and 
he was thus addressed by his master: 
tatious man?” 

sir, E should say a perfect gentleman.’ 


coachman) here.” 


ostentatious man to be?’ 


public would call his piece dull, and therefore he 


his pen, he wished to satisfy himself, ere he pro- 
ceeded, as to whether a great portion of his congre= 





“What do you conceive to be implied by an osten- 
“An ostentatious man, sir,” said Thomas; “why, 


“Very good,” observed the vicar; “send Ellis (the 
“Ellis,” said the vicar, “what do you imagine an 
; 


“An ostentatious man, sir,” replied Ellis; “why, 
I should say an ostentatious man means what we call, 
saving your presence,a very jolly fellow.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that the vicar substituted a 
less ambiguous word. 


ee 

SERVED RIGHT. 
A telegram from New York, published in the 
Boston papers, says: 
Judge Morgan to-day held a young man for trial 
od pointing a loaded pistol at another, “just for 
un. 
If there is any legal punishment for this offender, 
and he suffers for his act, the general verdict will 
be, “served him right!’ Such “fun” is too danger- 
ous to life and limb to be overlooked. It is not 
fun, but recklessness, which, under such circum- 
stances, iscrime. Whereis the fun when a boy is 
killed by the discharge of a pistol which another 
boy pointed at him “just for sport’’? Does the boy 
who pointed the pistol then see any fun in his 
reckless act? Dothe parents, as they mourn over 
their dead son? 

SS eee 

WHIPPED. 

Henry IV. of France was a believer in that style 
of discipline which Solomon favored. In a letter, 
recently found in Paris, the King writes to Mme. 
de Montglas, the governess of his young son, after- 
wards Louis XIII., as follows: 





“Madame, I regret that you did not inform me of 
your having whipped my son, as1 should have re- 
quested you to whip him every time he became head- 
strong or did anything wrong. I know from my own 
experience that nothing in the world so is salutary; 
as, at his age,I was very frequently whipped my- 
self. For this reason, I wish you to make him be- 
have. Adieu. Henri.” 


+> 


A GOOD SPEECH, 
That wasa good sentence in the speech of Rev. 
Robert Collyer, made at the Chicago Law and Order 
meeting: 
“As God lives,and as my soul lives, I would rather 
die in twenty minutes in defence of order and of our 
homes against these men, than live twenty years of 
as happy a life as [ have lived these fifty years.” 
We live in deeds, not in hours, 
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For the Companion, 
BOYS MAKE MEN. 


When you see a ragged urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 

With torn hat and kneeless trowsers, 
Dirty face and bare red feet, 

Pass not by the child unheeding; 
Smile upon him. Mark me, when 

He’s grown old he’ll not forget it; 
For remember, boys make men. 


Ilave you never seen a grandsire. 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 

Bring to mind some act of kindness— 
Something said to him, a boy ? 

Or, relate some slight or coldness, 

fith a brow all clouded, when 

He recalled some heart too thoughtless 

To remember boys make men. 


Let us bs 3 to add some pleasure 
To the life of every boy; 

For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy. 

Call your boys home by its brightness, 
Tl avoid the household, when 

It is cheerless with unkindness, 
For remember, boys make men, 
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For the Companion, 
JACK’S PRAYER. 
It was the one his mother taught him. 


One 
guesses that without being told of it, so univer- 
sally the same is the source whence children first 


learn the language of devotion. But good moth- 
ers are sometimes weary and discouraged. They 
need the reassuring cheer of every fact and story 
that exhibits anew the immortality of their pious 
influence. 
shine and the starlight, like the first tidings of 
the grace of God, such stories never grow old. 


If the influence of a good mother ever could | 


be lost, it would have been lost on a boy named 
Johnny, who grew up to be called wicked “Black 
Jack.’’ His mother was an invalid, and died 
when he was very young. One evening near 
the time of her death, the child knelt beside her 
as usual at bedtime, and uttered his simple sup- 
plication: 

‘Pray God bless me, and make me a good 
boy, and pardon all my sins, and take me to 


heaven when I die, for Jesus Christ’s sake. | 


Amen.” 

When he rose from his knees he was grieved 
to see his mother weeping, and asked the cause. 
She told him she was thinking what would be- 
come of him if he should forget his prayers 
when she was gone, and forget God. 

But Johnny said he would surely remember. 
It was the last time his mother had strength to 
speak to him, He cried to see her laid in the 
grave; but he did not ‘‘remember’’—not long. 

There is no need to trace all the steps by which 
the bereaved, neglected child became familiar 
with evil ways. His growth in recklessness was 
swift, and showed in deplorable maturity when 
his mother had been forty years asleep in Jesus. 

Physically he was a fine specimen of manhood. 
His strength and size were almost gigantic, and 
he often boasted that he had never been sick a 
day in his life. But in character he was a per- 
son whom the good dreaded, whom the weak 
feared and hated, and whom the young never 
came in contact with unharmed. 
and gambled, and blasphemed, and delighted in 
lawless mischief. His dark countenance and 
immense black beard gave the name of “Black 
Jack,” by which he was always known. He 
had no family of his own, as many of his com- 
panions had, and he spent his earnings on his 
vices, and his bad example and influence made 
woe for many wives and children, whose natural 
providers would else have saved their wages for 
them. 

At length, while engaged in a wild midnight 
adventure, he was fired upon by some men 
whose property he had plundered, and got away 
with several charges of small shot in his body. 
He did not mind the wounds, but endeavoring 
to leap across a stream during his flight in the 
darkness, he fell and broke his leg, 


The pain and injury made him helpless to | 


crawl up the bank, and he lay there in the mud 
and water, in that lonely place, undiscovered for 
two nights and three days, His sufferings were 
fearful, but his horror of mind was more 
than all, 

The strong man who had defied danger, and 
accident, and death, and defied God himself, 
was brought low. When his strength was spent 
with shouting, and struggling, and the long 
fasting, and he had abandoned all hope of being 
found and resened, there came vividly before 
him the scene of his mother’s death, forty years 


Like that influence, like the sun | 


He drank, | 





ago, and half-unconsviously he was repeating 
! again,— 

‘Pray God bless me, and make me a good boy, 
and pardon all my sins, and take me to heaven 
when I die, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” 

Then he fainted away. Near the close of the 
third day he was discovered and carried to the 
hospital. It was a wonder that he lived; but his 
iron constitution resisted death. He recovered, 
a cripple, for it had been necessary to amputate 

' his leg. 

The months of his long convalescence in the 
hospital had been months of thought and prayer, 
and the child-petition, ‘forgive all my sins,’ 
was heard and answered. Black Jack lived 
many years afterwards to be a blessing where 

| he had. been a curse. Did not his mother share 
jin the joy in heaven over the sinner that 
repented? 
H - +o 
RARE GIRLS. 

Young ladies who make themselves indepen- 
| dent by honest and noiseless means are not so 
‘common but they are worth mentioning and 
praising. 


It will be a small drop of consolation to the 
thousands of honest housewives who look upon 
servant girls as nuisances, to learn that there 
are four working girls in the city of Detroit 
whose plans and deeds are worthy of public 
mention. One of them, the oldest, came to this 
country from England about seven years ago. 
She was followed after a time by a second, and 
a third, and a fourth, and during the last three 
years the four have held places in families in 
the same neighborhood. 
| Each one began saving money from the first. 
| They have made every effort to please the fami- 
| lies employing them, and have consequently been 
paid extra wages. Every garment purchased by 
|them has been for comfort and long wear, in- 
| stead of for show and style. Each one can sew, 

patch, darn, put up fruit, make preserves, cook 
any dish, tack down a carpet, put up a stove, 
harness a horse, make her own clothes and trim 
her own hat. Each one has a bank account, and 
for several years past all have had a grand ob- 
ject in view. 

That object is now almost accomplished. A 
few weeks ago they united their savings and 
purchased a lot in the northern part of the city, 
| 40x190 in size. They then contracted with a 
builder for a cottage, which was ready for occu- 
pancy only two or three days ago. 

The eldest sister then gave up her situation 
jand moved in. The furniture was bought here 
| and there, where cash would secure a bargain, 
|and is good, if not showy. Many little things 

were contributed by friends, and the little home 
is as neat as a pin. 

The eldest sister will now become a laundress, 
| having already more work of that kind than she 
| can do in four days of the week. She will keep 
| house, and be a mother to and make a home for 
| the rest, All own ashare, and if sickness comes 

to one of the three still acting as servants, she 
| bes a place to go to and some one to care for 
ver, 

They will be planting trees, setting out vines 
and planning improvements as the weeks go by, 
each one good-naturedly striving to do more 
than the other, and the little home will keep 
their hearts pure and their minds free from giddy 
thoughts. Each Sabbath day they will gather 
there to feel that it is home, and to visit with 
and advise each other, and letters from father 
and mother, across the wide ocean, will be 
opened and read again and again through tearful 
eyes. Are there four other such girls in all this 
land?—Detroit Free Press. 








a) 
WANTED HIS TROUSERS. 

A French journal tells how a Paris banker 
fell a victim to his sharp business habits, which 
forbid him from acting on the principle that con- 
fidence begets confidence. 


At Royat, where he went to take the waters, 
he met an absent-minded philosopher, who works 
out intricate problems while tearing off the but- 
tons on his waistcoat, and stands against a wall, 
staring into vacancy, and leaving bystanders un- 
— impression that he is not only blind but 
mad, 

While the banker was reading a newspaper in 
the casino, the philosopher fixed his, eyes upon 
his neighbor’s white duck trousers, and began 
fidgeting the inkstand with the end of the slip 
of wood generally fastened to the newspapers in 
all public reading-rooms. 

The result was that the inkstand, pushed to 
the very end of the table, hung fora second in 
the balance, and then toppling over, emptied its 
contents over the snowy white ducks of the un- 
suspecting banker. The banker jumped up, 
and, shaking the almost unconscious philoso- 
gy by the shoulder, showed him the damage 
| he had done, and insisted that the pantaloons 

must be paid for. 

The philosopher said that he would send‘the 
money to the banker's room in less than an 
hour, The banker, suspecting the shabby little 
man wanted to avoid payment, demanded thirty 
francs then and there. 

The philosopher asked for a receipt, and paid 
the money. Then, turning to the Syutandess 
he said,— 

“Now, gentlemen, you are witnesses that I 
have paid for the trousers, and I trust you will 
support my reasonable request that the article 
of dress that I have purchased may be at once 
placed in my possession!” 

A laugh ran around the room as the Acade- 
mician advanced towards the financier, and de- 
|manded the proverty he had acquired, The 














wearer of the ducks promised to deliver it with- 
an hour, but the philosopher would not trust 
him, 

The banker was finally compelled to retire to 
a private room, take off the trousers, push them 
out to the purchaser, and remain in seclusion 
for an hour while his servant was despatched to 


his ——- to fetch another pair. The banker | 
<nown at the bours as ‘“‘Sans-Culottes,” | 


is now 
[without breeches]. 


iii. ra 


THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Once more the Pilgrim festival 
Invites the wanderers home; 

The feast of thanks again is spread, 
And sons and daughters come 

To taste the fruits of harvest, stored 

Upon the dear ancestral board. 


The turkey brown and steaming hot, 
Well stuffed and stitched and basted, 
With gravy in the blue tureen, 
e richest ever tasted, 
These hold front rank; without this treat 
Thanksgiving scarce would be complete. 


The spare-rib and the chickens boiled, 
At each end grace the feast, 

Potatoes, turnips, beets and squash, 
And last, but never least, 

The bulb that all, without a fear, 

Eat then, if only once a year. 


Then comes the pudding, tremulous, 
Rich, brown.and stuffed with plums, 
The dinner is but half complete, 
Until the pudding comes; 
And he who hasn’t had enough, 
Will soon ery out, “Hold on, Macduff.” 


SPITEFULNESS OF THE LEOPARD. 

The leopard has the reputation, among hunters 
in India, of being more savage and spiteful than 
the tiger. He dies game, and fights to the last. 
A correspondent of a London journal, who lived 





many years in India, relates the following inci- | 


dents of his leopard-hunting: 


Reeves and his shikaree, Gunnoo, found a 
leopard in the hills. On being wounded, he 
charged home, fixed his teeth in Reeves’ upper 
thigh, clawing his legs, and shaking furiously. 
Reeves told his shikaree to help him while he 
battered the beast’s head. He was a very pow- 
erful man, very good with the gloves, but the 
leopard shook him as if the blows were nothing. 

At last the shikaree, taking off his turban, 
passed it round the beast’s neck, and held on 
not only till he had choked him off, but till 
Reeves was ready to pay his debt. The bite 
was a bad one to heal. 

A party of six were hog-hunting in the Yenrit 
Hills, when the shikaree was sent to tell us of a 
tiger. Dismounting and takivg our guns, we 
climbed the steep hill-side by a cattle-track. 
My horse had fallen with me in the morning, 
and being quite lame, I could not keep pace with 
the rest. 

Before I knew what was going on, several 
shots were fired some sixty or seventy yards 
towards me. Bullets whistled round, and a 
leopard was springing down the track before 
me. Taking it altogether, it struck me the situ- 
ation was not a safe one, so, stepping off the 
path, I dropped down behind a rock, allowing 
the beast to pass close to me, while more bullets 
knocked up the stones behind him. 

When my friends ran down, I got up and fol- 
lowed on. The men on the hill-side pointed to 
a ravine where the tail of our quarry could be 
seen. 

“Pull him out!’’ says one. We placed our- 
selves as each thought best, and showered down 
— upon the great milk bush that covered 
lim. 

My place was just over him. After a consid- 
erable time, out he came at the foot of the 
rocks, roaring savagely, and springing up a rock 
some ten feet high, to get at a man standing 
there; as he was within a foot of the man’s leg, 
my bullet struck him through the lungs, rolling 
him back, but not before his blood had spurted 
all over the spell-struck man. 

With this mortal wound in him, he tried to 
reach several of the party, but sunk at last with 
some ten or twelve holes through his beautiful 
spotted skin, He was a very fine specimen of 
leopard. The man who was nearly canght 
thanked me very gratefully for saving him. 
Frightened though he had been, he now rather 
boasted of the foamy blood spots on his black 
skin. 

a Do -- 
INCIDENTS IN A FAMINE. 
One fact, stated by a missionary, explains 
why the famine in India is so destructive of hu- 
man life. ‘The people never think of laying up 
a cent for a ‘rainy day’ (a dry day), and when 
the crops do not come in time, they are com- 
pelled to leave their fields and seek food—they 
know not where.’’ The missionary referred to, 
graphically describes the terrible effects of the 

famine: 


Parents have turned off their children to care 
for themselves. Husbands have (among the 
poor) almost invariably turned away their wives, 
and mothers are trying to sell and give away 
their children, 

Almost every day children are brought here 
for us to take. One woman came with a child 
about four days old, and said that if we did not 
take the child she would kill it. 

We took mother and child, and cared for them 
as best we could, but the mother finally killed 
the child by refusing to give it milk, although 
she had plenty of it in her breast. 

She had become almost insane with the 
thought of supporting the child in such a time 
as this. 

A few days ago a little girl, about three years 
old, was found lying on our veranda. We asked 
her where she came from, and she said her mother 
brought her in sight of the house, and told her 
to come here and she would find a mother; and 


ee 
— 


she has, This shows how the pote are suffe;. 
ing, for a mother parts with her child only as, 
last resort. ‘ 

Many persons have come here with their chi, 
dren, and asked us to keep them for a fe, 
weeks, while they went to the relief works, and 
it is encouraging to see how the people troy 
us now. 

We find about five hundred persons in oy 
| yard every morning. We select the most needy 
| and set them one side, for there are many who 

try to impose on us, and who have means of 
| support. We boil rice, about two bushels a day 
| and give with bread to the needy ones. bi 
| . The government authorities give us one hyp. 
| dred native loaves of bread a day. These we 
cut into three pieces each, and give each child, 
| piece, which serves as a plate on which to put 
the rice. The loaves are about as large in diam. 
eter as a dinner-plate, and a little thicker, 


| 
| 
SAD PICTURE. 

How tramps are made is a question whic) 
| must be variously answered; but ru is largely 
| responsible for this miserable result, not onl 
beggaring the drinker, but introducing his chil. 
| dren to beggary and crime. The Columbis 
Statesman gives the following scene in a police 
court: 


Last evening Officer Fortman brought in g 
| prisoner at the Hammond Street station-house, 
and stood him up in front of the big desk. He 
| was about as big as a pepper-box, and unspeaka. 
| ably ragged and dirty. He stood there, a humay 
| atom in the big world, without a friend. One 
| dirty fist was pushed into his right eye, while 
| tears made channels down his grimy face, In 
| his other hand he held a huge piece of sweitzer 
kase. Lieut. Burke’s stern face appeared over 
the open slate before him. 

“What is your name?”’ was the question. 

“Denny Feely, sir,’’ was the answer. 

‘Where are you from?” 

‘From N-n-new York,’’ was the sobbing an 








| 
| swer. 

“How old are you?” 
‘*T-t-twelve years, sir.’ 


“Stop up your crying. Nobody’s going to 
hurt you. When did you leave home?” 


| “Two years ago.” 

| ‘*What have you been doing all this time?” 
| “Travelling around, sir.” 

| “Have you a father and mother?” 

“Yes, sir, on Thirteenth Street.”’ 

“What does your father do?” 

“Gits drunk.”’ 

“What does your mother do?” 

“Gits drunk, too, That’s all they do.” 

“What made you leave?” 

“They licked me, and said I could light out 
whenever I pleased. So I did.” 

“How did you travel around?” 

“On the cars. I make believe deaf and dumb 
to git rides and git aliving. Please let me yo. 
Don’t lock me up.” 

Twelve years old, and for two years a profes. 
sional tramp! A keen, bright boy, and able to 
read and write. There is the making of a smat 
thief and noted criminal. He was taken back 
and locked in a cell, with a couple of crackers 
and cheese for solace. 

So little, so puny, so ragged and _ forlorn, s0 
terribly alone cot uncared for, so young in 
years, and yet so horribly old in sin, and shame, 
and misery of the big, wicked world! 





| ATTRACTIVE LUNCHEONS. 

| A-writerin Scribner's Magazine utters a pro- 
| test against making the school-luncheon so w- 
' attractive as to destroy a child’s appetite. She 
| says: 


nani cna 


There is something very dampening to the ap- 
| petite in the aspect of thick God and butter 
rolled in a bit of coarsé brown paper, witha 
| cookie or two sticking to the parcel, and an aj 
ple covered with crumbs at bottom of the pail. 
uch a luncheon often will prevent a delicate 
child from eating atall. A little care spent in 
preparation — in cutting the bread trimly and 
neatly, packing the cake in white paper, and 
the whole in a fresh napkin, in choosing a pretty 
basket to take the place of the tin pail—is not 
pains thrown away. , 

Some children are born fastidious, and witha 
distaste for food, They require to be tempted to 
eat at all—tempted, not by unwholesome good 
ies, but by taking trouble to make simple 
things dainty and attractive to them. 

We have heard a grown woman, whose fas 
tidiousness had survived her childhood, describe 
with a shudder the effect which her dinner-bas- 
ket at school had upon her. The very sight of 
it took away all appetite, and she went through 
the afternoon faint and fasting rather than med- 
dle with its contents. By all means bake the 
custard in a “pretty cup,” and do whiat is pos 
sible to give the luncheon an appetizing appeal 
ance to the little people who depend upon it for 
the working force of their long school-day. 


n> aon 
READING BOOKS. 


A writer in the Providence Journal, who has 
given some attention to circulating libraries and 
their readers, tells how two ladies read books. 

One lady takes out books “‘because,”’ slie says; 
‘it looks well to see new books lying arou 
She never opens the books. 3 

Another lady frankly explained her motive # 
follows: ‘“‘O no, I don’t read the books; that 
would be too tiresome. I just look over the be 
ginning till I find who the characters are, 4 
then I turn to the end to see how they come ot. 
Then if-anybody asks me about the book, I say; 
‘O yes, I’ve seen it” and I can tell how it ended, 
and so get the credit of being quite literary. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WRECK OF THE PIES.* 


Hippity-skip and Hippity-hop! 
Troublesome, frolicsome twins were 
they! 
In their brand-new shoes that were 
just from the shop, 
To grandmamma’s door they pranced 
one day. 


Grandmamma!—smiling and lifting 
pies 

Out of the oven all pipingly hot! 
Setting them down in a sibilant row, 

To quietly cool, in the handiest spot. 
Hippity-hop and Hippity-skip ; 

What did those careless children know 
Of grandmamma’s golden, pumpkin pies 

Standing to cool, in a simmering row? 





Hippity-hop and Hippity-skip, 
Blind to all in their riotous mirth, 
Spat-spat-spatted through grandmamma’s pies, 
Smoking away upon grandmamma’s hearth. 
Dreadful to see was the state of their shoes! 
Dreadful to hear were their wails and cries, 
As the twins went limping and blubbering home! 
But saddest of all was the wreck of the pies. 


2 


_— _ 
* An incident of the olden time. 





For the Companion. 
DIMPLE’S THANKSGIVING. 


“Must I pick up chips? It’s Saturday,” said 
Dimple, pouting a trifle. 

“All the more reason,” said Aunt Patie, brisk- 
ly. “Saturday is baking day, and I want to heat 
my oven.” 

“And next week is Thanksgiving,’”’ said Dim- 
ple, clearing up. “Going to make a real big 
pumpkin pie? [ can stone raisins, grandma,” 
seeing a box on the table. 

Dimple was rather proud of going to the little 
red school-house; he liked to talk of having to 
study, and Saturday being his holiday, whem he 
didn’t want to work. 

Now, being refreshed by the thought of the 
Thanksgiving dainties his chips were going to 
help cook, he trudged off to the woodshed, and 
in back almost before grandma’s apron was 


It was a trial that she did not accept his ready 
offers to help, and he pouted again when he was 


Presenter with six raisins and requested to take | 


himself away from the kitchen. He did, and 


| was gone an hour, when suddenly he rushed 
| back. 

“Abner says if you'll come and look over the 
| turkeys, ’cause he has his opinion and he knows 
you have a contrary one.” 

| Aunt Patie hurried from the kitchen. Her 
mind was fixed which gobbler was to be ap- 
proved as fattest for the feast. Grandma fol- 
owed and Dimple was left alone in the kitchen. 
| The huge pumpkin-pie stood on a side-table; it 
was large and deep enongh for a pudding and 
Dimple looked at it with satisfaction. 

“T don’t believe it’s sweet enough; Aunt Patie 
don’t like so much sugar as grandma and me;” 
and therewith meddlesome Dimple plunged in a 
heaping spoonful of white powder from the box 
nearest. 

“Now, Mary Vail needn’t brag how she helps 
bake,’’ said Dimple. ‘I know some things as 
much as she does. S’pose I put some more cin- 
namon, too,” 

Grandma came back just in time to prevent 
the contents of the red-pepper box from flavor- 
ing the mince-meat, and Dimple conveying a sly 
pinch to his mouth, got his deserts and choked 
and sputtered, while the tears rolled down upon 
his blouse. 

“T spected it was cinnamon—looks red just 
the same,” he wailed, while grandma tried to 
comfort him with an apple; and Aunt Patie 
smiled grimly. 

“Maybe you'll be taught not to meddle,” said 
' she. 

“I don’t believe I shall,” sobbed Dimple. 
| ‘Next time I shall take a little pinch, though.” 

Dimple thought the days would never drag 
| away and the feast day arrive. 
| But it did, and with no chips to pick up, and 
| his best suit on, Dimple was happy. He did not 
gotochurch. Aunt Patie remained at home to 

look after the dinner, and she knew that grand- 
ma would not keep Dimple from falling off the 
| seat and talking aloud. 
| The minister came todine. Sodid Mary Vail 
{and her mother. The little flaxen-haired maid- 
en looked whiter than ever in her red-plaid 
dress. 

“And I asked Jakey Brown; he said they 
hadn’t any turkey, and he never tasted any. I 
guess here he is, and Ikey, too,’’ said Dimple, 
running to the door. 

| Aunt Patie frowned, but grandma looked 
, kindly at the shabby boy, who came in awk- 
| wardly, but looking so eager and hungry. 

“I suppose they never did havea dinner like 
this,”’ she said, softly. ‘‘We can make room, 
| Patience, and you see they are clean.” 

“I told them to be all washed,” said Dimple, 
jin a loud whisper. ‘‘Oh yes, we can crowd up, 
j and I'll sit by the table-leg.’ 

| So there was a place for every one, and every 
‘one looked pleased. How the Brown boys did 
| eat, to be sure! They had never had such a 
| chance before, poor things. Finally the pies 
and the puddings came on, and Aunt Patie said 
to the minister: , 

“First, I want you to try our pumpkin pie, Mr. 
Milman. It’s made after the recipe my grand- 
mother had, and we always have it cooked in 
just such a dish, and just so large.” 

The pie looked very nice, and Dimple nudged 
Mary Vail under the table, and smiled. 

“It’s just as sweet!’’ he whispered. 

Mr. Milman did not seem to enjoy his slice; 
he coughed and drank some water, so did the 
others, and Aunt Patie, tasting, exclaimed— 

‘Why! of all things! What—why—se/era- 
tus!” 

“I thought ’twas sugar!’’ cried Dimple, break- 
ing into a roar and hiding in grandma’s dress. 
| ‘Dimple Stacy! you deserve a whipping,”’ said 
| his aunt, slowly. 
| It certainly was a mortifying thing, with com- 
| pany to dinner and the pumpkin pie ruined. 
| Couldn’t you—say—let me be thrashed in- 
' stead? He’s so little—and he asked us to come,” 
said Jakey Brown: 

Aunt Patie said nothing at all, and a small, 
red face raised itself from grandma's lap. 

‘‘He won’t do so again,”’ said Mr. Milman. 

“No, Aunt Patie; and don’t you know you 
said you'd be truly thankful when I was cured 
of mischief? I s’pose I am now,” said Dimple, 
hopefully. 

Everybody laughed, and the mince pies proved 


quite perfect. ©. A. G, 
———+or—___— 


For the Companion. 
LOU’S GENEROSITY. 

How easy it is to be generous with other peo- 
ple’s things! 

Mamma sat in the nursery sewing, with Baby 
May playing at her feet. Six-year-old Lou was 
there, too, tending her dolly, and mamma was 
talking to her of the duty and pleasure of being 














ourselves. Lou drank it all in eagerly; her eyes 

grew bright and earnest. 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried, ‘‘if baby had some- 

thing awful pretty, and there was a real poor 

little girl coming along the sidewalk, I would go 

right and give it to her.”’ M, ©. N. B 
ee 

For the Companion, 


WEIGHING THE CAT. 

“How many pounds does pussy weigh— 

Puss that is almost ten years old?” 

This was part of the children’s play, 

When weights and measures were guessed and 
told. 


“Bring the steelyards! here on my lap, 

I'll tie her into my handkerchief; 

We'll guess while she wakens from her nap, 
For pussy’s patience is only brief.” 


Eight, guessed Lulu, and Mary ten; 

Bess must differ—she named but seven; 
Ned decided for eight or nine, 

Then hung the poise at just eleven. 


“That is the notch: we'll let her go; 
Pussy must cry though we all laugh!” 
No one could answer. “I told you so!” 
For pussy’s weight was eight and a half. 


“Sold by the pound,” asked teasing Ned, 
“What is she worth at old cat’s price?” 
“More than her master,”’ Lulu said, 
“When she is after the rats and mice. 


“All your traps—steel, water and stone— 
Bring no game to your wit or paws; 
Pussy springs, and lo! it is done, 
Nothing escapes her aim or claws!” 


“Every one to his trade!’’ cried Bess: 
“Everything to its nature, too! 

Puss is worth most as cat, I guess, 
Ned as a boy the best could do.” 


“When it is next Thanksgiving Day,” 
(This was an after supper game,) 

“Puss must be weighed again,” said May; 
And all the children echoed the same. 


42> 
“or 


K.L. E. 





For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 
A mother seeing her little four-year-old near- 
ly asleep in her chair, asked her if she had not 
better go to bed. “Oh, no, mamma, I only shut 
my eyes to keep the dust out.” 

“Say, father,’ said James Price, looking up 
from his book, “Frederick Charles was going to 
fight the Austrians, and said to his Prussian 
troops, ‘May your hearts beat towards God, and 
your fists upon your enemy.’ Now, father, do 
people fight when their hearts are right?” 


| 


411 


the birds of New England, and Natural History in 
general. Here I might have remained, from four- 
teen to fourscore; but for a visit from my cousin, 
Lucy Maria, who, after bits of talk about house 
matters with my mother and I, told us that our mu- 
tual friend, Mrs. Hurd’s niece, with the Randolphs, 
who were also her fast friends, were going West, 
and thatas she had never seen any real folks, nor 
been twelve miles from a lemon in her life, she was 
resolved to accompany them, and desired me to join 
the party. Our project was at first discountenanced, 
but old Uncle Oliver, twisting his head sideways 
after his peculiar fashion, strongly urged our going. 
“Don’t stop,” said he, “for if, yes, and perhaps 
keep up stout heart, little women, and if yeu'’ve a 
spark of genius, you'll succeed.’’ So to-morrow, we 
girls leave the old stone house at Norwood, and 
with liberal rations of bread and cheese, and kisses, 
start for the marvellous country, sure of having 
jolly good times. 8.3. D. 
3. 


CONUNDRUM, 
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Why are these men like a vessel on the rocks in « 
storm ? OLIVER. 
a 


SOLID SQUARE WORD. 


Each word is found four times—once in each di- 
rection: 

Biblical city; town in Wisconsin; object of wor- 
ship; measure of distance. DARLING, 


5. 
BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 
I was a king of wondrous parts 
That lived in times of old; 
My belt was gemmed with emeralds, 
My crown was made of gold; 
My sword-blade weighed a hundred pounds, 
My shield was broad and strong, 
My bedstead was of iron made, 
And just nine cubits long. 


But vain my strength and men of war, 
My sixty cities grand, 

When standing in the way of those 
Who sought the promised land. 

And Bashan mourns my simple reign, 
And on my land and store, 

Manasseh revel makes along 
The Gallilean shore. 


6. 


WAKF Ronin, 





“Yes, I suppose so, if they fight in a good 
cause,”’ said his father. 

“T must try to get my heart right, then,”’ said 
James; “for Iam mad at Bill Jones, and I want 
to fight him.” Mary MONTREAL. 

+> —— 
A CHILD’S THEOLOGY. 

A dear little four-year-old girl, in her deep 
reverence for the Almighty, could never be per- 
suaded to say God, it was always “Mr. Dod.” 

“Why, mamma, it isn’t ’spectful to say Dod; 
it’s Mr. Dod, of course.” 

It was the youngest son of this same little girl 
who, when he was about nine years old, after 
reading the twentieth chapter of John, said: 
“What an example the Saviour gives us of neat- 
ness, doesn’t He, mamma?”’ 

“What do you allude to, Jeon?” 

“Why, think of His folding up the napkin and 
laying it away so neatly before He rose! He 
must have been very nice in His habits.” 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
From a word of eight letters make the following 
sentence. [Letters may be duplicated, but none 
used that are not in the word.] 
One more robe over me. 
From a word of twelve letters form the following 
sentence, in the same way. 
Is this singing vain, I ask? 


2. 
THIRTY-THREE POPULAR BOOKS, 

I am a doctor’s daughter; I have hitherto lived in 
Western Massachusetts, and as I am an old-fash- 
ioned girl, and fond of life in the open air, while 
other irls with great expectations, have learned 
more ahout the wide, wide world, [have heen learn- 





| kind and generous to those not so well oil as 


ing how plants grow, and getting acquainted with 


PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 
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2.11.6.9.35. 


125.72. 


The figures represent the number of eltters in the 


answer. 
resented, 
indicated 
swer. 


Find the name of each of, the objeets rep- 
lace the letters in this name in the order 
y the figures,and you will have the an- 

GIBSON, 
7. 


VOWEL CHANGES. 
EXamvLe: To match; a bit; to measnre; dumb. 
Ans.—Mate, mite, mete, mute, 
Pure and unmixed; a greater degree ; 
Feminine of horse; in a bog you may see. 
Adhbered ; a pile of grain or of hay; 
To furnish ; a plece of wood you may say. 
An obstinate brute; digs much in the ground; 
Masculine gender; a distance, when found. 
A medical ball; election, or head; 
To draw; what is used to cover the dead. 
Shaped like a half moon; long road and straight; 
A row, string or rank ; solitary in state. 
An embryo leaf; tainted with vice ; 
A cot or a couch; an offer of price. 
Enclosure, to write with; flat-bottomed dish ; 
A play upon words; something sharp * <" wish. 
| « GOSS, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Post-master. 

2. Each represents a fast gait (gate). 

3. Well. 

4. Write, wright, right, rite. 

5. M, ma, » malt, Malta. 

6. Home, Homer. Let, letter. 
better. Grose, grocer. By, buyer. 

i 7. * Nuts to Crack.” 


Ne, Nouh. Bet, 
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RAIN STORMS ON THE PLAINS. 

One of the dangers to which the traveller on the 
Western plains is liable is terrific rain storms. So 
severe are these storms, and so large is the quantity 
of water that falls in a single hour, that they are 
generally named “waterspouts.’’ The rain does not 
fall in drops, but in streams, which are turned by 
the winds into waves or cascades. The sloping 
ground, formed of a thick mat of short sward, 
sheds the water into depressions, scarcely noticea- 
ble in dry weather. In a few minutes, these are 
changed into roaring torrents, and hurl their water 
into ravines, which, ordinarily dry, become im- 
passable rivers. The valleys, though a mile or more 
in width, are flooded to the depth of many feet. 

Hail often accompanies these storms, falling in 
the form of huge rounded lumps or shapeless chunks 
of ice. Men are badly beaten, and the animals are 
not only injured, but made frantic by the pounding. 
If a storm overtakes a party on the march,—and 
sometimes they come as “thunder from a clear sky,” 
—the only thing to be done is to unhitch the ani- 
mals and get to cover. If no cover is near, the ani- 
mals are securely fastened to the wagons, in or un- 
der which the men get, and, amid the plunging, 
braying and neighing of the mules and horses, wait 
patiently for the subsidence of the storm, hoping 
that the flood will roll away before it rises high 
enough to flood their impromptu camp. 

sncemistachalipiiiaiinin 

DOVES MARCHING TO DRUM-BEAT, 

In the matter of voice, doves come no nearer 
actual inusic than do cats when they purr. In sense 
of music, these birds appear to be better gifted. A 
young correspondent of the Rural New- Yorker says, 
writing from Richford, of that State: 


Last fall my brothers had a present of a pair of 
doves, one white and the other dove color. They 
were very young,—so young that they could neither 
fly nor feed themselves, We kept them in a cage 
and fed them by hand until they were able to fly; 
then we had a cote built some distance from the 
house. My brothers had each a drum, and played 
on them every day. One day they noticed that 
while they were marching to the time of the drums, 
the white dove seemed very much interested; he 
would fly about their heads, then alighting on "the 
ground, would march after them. After that, every 
time the boys drummed the dove would come and 
follow them. ‘To-day a large hawk chased our mu- 
sical dove nearly half a mile. It was so frightened 
that the boys could not catch it to bring it home. 
They were afraid it would never return, Finally 
they thought of their drums. They went within a 
few rods of the barn and commenced todrum. The 
moment the little fellow heard them, he flew down 
to the ground and began to march as usual, The 
boys marched home, and dovie marched after them. 


a eed 
FIGHT WITH A POLAR BEAR, 


A gentleman of Norwich, Conn., has received a 
large bear-skin froma friend who captured it and 
killed the polar bear it belonged to, under circum- 
stances which he tells as follows 


A party of men from the leabella, including a 
number of Esquimanx and myself, were walking on 
the ice a short distance from the ship, when, round- 
ing a hummock, we unexpectedly discovered, ata 
short distance from us, a large bear, quietly feeding. 
We would have returned to the ship without dis- 
turbing it, as we were armed with only ono rifle and 
a few spears carried by the natives, had not one of 
the several dogs that was with us announced our 
presence by a loud bark. 

The bear, as soon as it saw the intruders, began 
to advance slowly towards us, but was met by the 
dogs, who attacked the animal viciously, but with 
little effect. He shook them off, and, after injuring 
three of them so badly that they had to be killed, 
he continued to advance. We discharged the rifle | 
and then fled to the ship, where we armed our- 
selves, and came out to look after his bearship, who 
had disappeared behind one of the numerous hum- 
mocks by which we were surrounded, 

We had searched for some time, when, as one of 
the Esquimaux passed the corner of a hummock, he 





came face to face with the infuriated animal. He 
| gave a fearful cry as the brute struck him with one 
| of his immense paws. ‘The rest of us heard the cry 
| and rapidly surrounded the brute, which stood per- 
fectly still over the body of the Esquimaux. 

We tired sixteen shots, twelve of which entered 
its body, before it received its death wound. The 
native was insensible when we picked him up, and 
badly torn about the shoulder by the beast’s claws, 
but was not seriously hurt. We took the body of 
the bear on a sled to the ship; it weighed 1,575 
pounds, and was ten feet one inch from nose to tail, 
and eight feet four inches around the thickest part 
of the body. 


eoniesennenilipccastamtion 
} JELLIES IN AN ORANGE, 


George IIL., it is reported, was once puzzled when 
eating apple dumplings to know how the apple got 
| inside the dumpling. 


| During a recent Chinese banquet at San Francisco 

an orange was laid at the plate of each guest. The 
| fruit, on being cut open, was found to contain five 

| kinds of delicate jellies. Colored eggs were also 
' served, in the inside of which were found nuts, jel- 
| lies, meats and confections. When one of the 
Americans asked the interpreter to explain this leg- 
erdemain of cookery, he laughed heartily, shook his 
head and replied, “Melican man heap smart,—why 
he not findee out?” 


The orange “trick” is easytosee through. A hole 
about the size of a ten-cent piece is made in the 
skin, through which the pulp is taken out; then one 
kind of jelly, warmed so that it will run, is poured 
into the orange; when it has cooled another is poured 
in, and so on until the orange is filled. When the 
jellies are of different colors, the effect on eutting 
the orange is very striking. 

i e 
WHAT I SAW. 

The “cup of cold water,” of which our Saviour 
speaks, nay be translated into a modern expression 
of good will and tender consideration. How to fulfil 
it is set forth by an incident told by the Boston cor- 
respondent of the Worcester Spy, in a description of 
Christmas celebrations; which, as Christmas is com- 
ing soon, may serve as a suggestion to some of our 
readers, 

“I saw a German girl, who had been sick for 
months in a hospital, made radiantly happy by a 
little Christmas tree, nota yard high, hung with sil- 
ver tinsel, pretty cards, and simple presents, and 
witha little bank of oranges at its fuot. Her rela- 
tives had arranged it for her, and carried it a good 
many miles, to set it on the little table by her bed. 
She asked the doctor to carry it for all the other pa- 
tients to see. So hetook it on his rounds through 
the wards, and it came back to her with a dozen 
pleasant messages of sympathy. It was nota great 
matter, but it was alovely piece of genuine Christ- 
mas good-will.’ 


a 
BOOKS IN THE DARK AGES, 

In the so-called Dark Ages, books were valued at 
high prices, even if they were not highly esteemed 
for their contents, Printing was then unknown in 
Europe, and every book was the result of months, 
and often of years, of patient labor by a copyist. 


In 690, the King of Northumberland gave 800 acres 
of land for one book containing a history of the 
world. A countess of Anjou gave 200 sheep and a 
large parcel of rich furs, for a volume of homilies; 
120 crowns were given for a single book of Livy; 
100 crowns of gold for a Concordance, and forty 
crowns for a satirical poem called the “Romance of 
the Rose.” In 1420, a Latin Bible was valued at 
£30, at atime when two arches of London Bridge 
were built for less money; ata time, too, when the 
wages of a laborer were three half-pence a day, and 
when, of course, it would have cost such a man fif- 
teen years of labor to buy a Bible, which, after all, 
being in Latin, he could not have read, 





—_o 
A STRAIN UPON THEIR GALLANTRY, 

Gentlemen always treat ladies with deference and 
respect, but they sometimes will make wry faces 
when they meet three or four ladies walking abreast, 
occupying the entire width of the pavement, and 
have to step off the pavement in the mud of the 
street to let their ladyships pass. 

It has also been noticed that their brows some- 
times contract a little when they have to stand in 
the car while it passes over four, five, six or ten 
miles, and close by them a lady (?) claims two seats 


for herself and two more for her bundles.—St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 





- 
HEROIC BOY. 


Calm, true courage, which does quietly what its 
hand findeth to do, was exhibited, some years ago, 
by a boy on board a burning steamer on the St. 
Lawrence: 


Narcisse Lamontayne, aged thirteen years, saved 
eight children from the wreck. He accomplished 
his noble deed by seizing the door of a state-room, 
a the children upon it, and pushing it before 
him w hile he swam. By several such trips he suc- 
ceeded in landing on a dry rock, or on the beach, 
= the children that were on board the ill-fated 
vessel, 





oe 


“WE all knows,” said the school committeeman 
to the new teacher che was examining for her posi- 
bey “that A, Ban’ C is ,wowels, but wot we wants 

to know is wy they is so.’ 


“AT what age were you married?” asked she, in- 
quisitively. But the other lady was equal to the 
emergency, and quietly responded, “At the parson- 
age.’ 

A TRAVELLING man chanced to drop intoa storea 
day or two after a disastrous fire. The conversation 
naturally turned to that subject, and he remarked 
to an old man sitting near by, “I suppose everybody 
thinks that the fire was the work of an incendiary.” 
“Well,” said the old ms an, “some people do think’so, 

but I think it was sof.” 


THE youthful Duchess of Milan, when Henry 
VILL. offered her his hand, and as much of his heart 
as he had to offer after a third marriage and a third 
divorce, said to Sir Henry Wotton, “Alas! what am 
I to say to the King of England? He does me too 
much honor, and if I only had two heads, one of 
them should ‘certainly be at His Highness’ service.” 





An EFFECTUAL WoRM MEDICINE, Brown’s Vermifuge 
Comfits, or Worm Sanmgin, Price 25 cents a box. 


Woman’s nesien,~ihveny lady ought to know that 
Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” is a combination of wholesome 
elements capable of imparting a natural and exquisitely 
beautiful complexion. Ladies, nondhe it. Com. 


THROAT DISEASES OFTEN COMMENCE with a Cold, 
Cough or unusual exertion of the voice. These incipient 
symptomsare allayed by the use of “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,” which if neglected often result in a chronic 
trouble of the Throat. Com. 

= er 

LITERATURE, like a lady, should always appear in 
charming dress, It does so appear in “Andrews’ Ba- 
zar,” which is devoted chiefly to the literature of dress. 
Every page has something to interest and instruct. W. 
R. Andrews, Publisher, Cincinnati. Cox. 








ADI <a make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
B4 Address E L LIS MAN'F’G co., Ww alth: um, fass. 


7 ‘To, Agents se selling rmy 1 10: new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, ete, Send 
for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, I Ill. 





Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 

to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses paid. Address 

8."A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 

Mozrors for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unegui alled designs. 

Every stitch marked. For price list see YouTH’s Comp., 

duly 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 


WANTED. Salary $100 Lagan <4 
af EN: Toa few 8 an Teen sell as S 
XPENSES 
NO PEDDLING. CONTRACT 
0. &. TEA IMPORTING CO., 155 West Pourth Street, Crncrenatt, Ono. 


MA WANTED in ere ounty in in the U. S. 


one our POP OKs. 
__onee note =a, ete. J.C. McCurpy & Co., Cincin’ti. 














Pay and steady w ~~ rite at 
7, ve Month salary, (also expenses} paid Agents 
to sell our Lamp goods. Contracts Made for 
one year. Mound Ciiy M’i g.Co, St.Louis,Mo, 





¥ PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stu- 
pidity that meets us everywhere in spring, and too 
often in all seasons of the year, knew how quick it could 
be cured by taking Ayer’s Sarenparitia to purge the 
bile from their systems, we should have better neighbors 
as well as clearer heads to deal with. 


EMBOSSED PICTURE: 


Birds, Reptiles, Boquets, Ferns, Figures, Japanese, &c., 
&c. Sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of $1. 
J. LATHAM & C 20.5 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED. A graduate of one of the first scientific 
schools in the United States, desires an engagement, 
either permanent or transient, as teacher, either in a cit 
oracountry school. Would go —— hd West, if desired. 
=o to the editor of the courax 
TEACHER, Y "C. ‘Office, Boston. 


Dear HEART WE’RE FADING, 
ep e; very poral ar song 
a Love thy Face amen 

umbert; Barney the lad from 
Kildare, Rutledge; Why am ¢ ever W atching, Munn; Lula 
Darling, Danks; Excelsior Gaiop; Pigeon Polka; Wayside 
Blossom Waltz. These 8 new page pieces, for Piano or 
Organ arein Dec, No. of MusicaL Hovrs for 25c. Try it 
months; obtain music worth $16 80 for 75c., (cash 
or stamps, rm W. Richardson & Co., 256 Wash, St.,Boston. 


IDEAL 


CURLER. Embodying anmiiee ¢ — een 

* The evil resulting from the effects of 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by using the Ideal Hair Curlers. 
Mandeomaly {ice ie Fieted. NEG @ Scents. 2Pairs 25 cents. 
Agents Wanted. 











For decorating 20 sheets, 
consisting of ugs, 

















3 SUDBURY STKE 23, MAI GCO., BosTon, 





CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial. 
GG Ask for it and see that you get it. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 3.57" 


and STEREOPTICONS of all 
prices. Views illustrating 
every subject for Pustic Exnisitions. rofitable 
ore mee = small cAapital. 1so, Lanterns for 
Colleges and Hom usement. 
MCALLISTER, Mere Optician, 49 NassauStreet, N. Y. 


4-page catalogue free. 
INTING wWictTomRm: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES as ame .y te $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogne forll Self-Inke $850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’a, West TMerace, Conn. 


JAPANESE FIGURE Flowers, Birds, &c., for 


le decorating Ae eg 
Scrap Books, &c. We will send either 12, 10, 8,6 or5 
sheets of different design for a — ples on receipt of 6c. 
Scrip or stamps. MORRIS Nk Co 
411 Myrtle bean, Brooklyn, ¥ - Y. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-Iinkers, fro 
Self-Inkers. trom $ rey “s a5. Yl 
Rotary, from $60 to $150. The} free. ’ 
oo and cheapest, and of our own manu-—— - on 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. ff 
TOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 63 Murray St., Now York, 


Far superior to 
metal! prints on 
any surface with- 
























out injury. Cases 
of over movable letters, &c., wit a eae 
mailed for $150; sample letter’ gf Solid Rub 


r a Il- 
eer Circular, for six cents. Address R’ ER 
TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! fim 


Vin return for a small service which we a moe can render us in 
ONE HOUR, AND WITHOUT THE SLIG VENIENCE OR EX- 
7, we will give a complete PRINTING. ‘PRESS and OUTFIT 

f TY ‘PE, &c., all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
bey to obtain a prize which will benefit him mentally, morally 

financially. Send stamp for full particulars with Yinustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c, No 
POSTAL CARDS Noticen. Boys, investigate this and you will not 
regret it. Address, ACME MANUFACT URING CO., 130 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. (Established, 1860.) 


3 BARNEY & BERRY’S 
ICE KING. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Send for List of all the different 
kinds of Skates made by thie celebrated firm, fusluding N.Y. 
CLUB, RINK AND ALL CLAMP; also, cheap Strap Skates. Above 
goods sold by all leading Hardware and Skate Dealers generally. 

so, sent by mail on receipt of price. 


VALUABLE BOOKS ! 








Handsomely Bound 
and Illustrated, Dr. 


8. S. Fitch’s Six Ray on Consumption, 50c. 

Bbc. of Bent - ,? ease, Soe. Poa a ey 
. Sent by ma d 

& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N. Y. 





NOV, » 1877. 
JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES, 
BIOLOGY, lem. $1 50. 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 1i2mo. $1 5v. 


“These wonderful lectures.”— Quarterly Review, 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION, 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1 25. 
“It is worthits weight in gold,a thousand tim 


parents and all who have to bring up children.” 
delphia Press. 


“A book which should be in the hands of 
—VN. ¥. Evening Post. 





3 over, to 
Phila- 


all parents,” 





*,* For sale at all Bookstores. 
ceipt of price, by the publishers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
THE MELIKOFF, 


The Russian Infantry coat 
in miniature sizes for 


LITTLE BOYS, 


The most stylish winter over- 
coat for children ever intro. 
duced 

The name is our own, 

The design is original, 
The military char: vcter iS ree 
lieved by being made from a 
special Style of goods adapted 
to Boys. 

THE MELIKOFF 


is the most sencible winter 
garment for children ever of- 
fered in this country, It is 

made and sold only by G. W. 


, Boston, Mass., 
a be sent to any address to 
any part of the United States, 
express paid, on receipt of P” 
O. Order. 

Directions for measurement: 
From neck to three inches be- 
low knee, length of arm, oe 
and he ight. Prices: Age 3 to 
$8; 6 to 10, $9; 10 to 13, siz. 


FOUND!! 


Something new in the art of Scroll Sawing. Decal- 
comania transferred on all kinds of wood, in beautiful 
designs, in colors of gold, garnet and emerald, ready for 
the Scroll Saw. Send for Circulars. 

Address CHARLES H. SMITH, Treasurer, 
Scroll Saw Decorated Wood & M’f’g-Co., 

105 Fulton Street, New York. 


HBACK ” 
HNN NOTRE DAME. 


Y VICTOR HUG 

This — . 38+ production, Oo ich is accepted 
as one of the most vigorous creations in modern literature, 
needs no other introduction to our readers than the bare 
announcement of its publication in the Popular Lakeside 
aibrary. The Lakeside Edition is Profusely and El- 
egantly Illustrated with Forty fine engravings, from the 
original French work, which adds no little to the charm 
and interest of the story. Double number. Price, 20 cts. 
~— by All Newsdea! ers, or sent, post-paid, by DON- 

ELLEY, LOYD & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


ACME CLUB SKATES 


Are the best self-fastening Skates made. Prices reduced 
this season to $350 for steel, $450 best steel, $6 nickel- 
plated, $luv gold-plated. Next to the Acme we place the 


WINSLOW'S 
. All Clamp 
CLUB SKATES. 


#2 50 for XL, $4 for best steel, $550 for nickel-plated. 
the New York Club $1 50 for common, #3 for Lest steel. 
Club skates with steel sole plate, wide straps, heel sock- 
ets, for ($1) ONE DOLLAR a pair. Ladies’ Skates, full 
mounted, $1 25; best steel, $3. For these prices, with 
cts. added for postage, we can send one pair of Skates by 
mail to any — of the United States. 

For sale, together with many other styles of Skates, by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington Street, Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on re- 






























THE DINGEE & CONARD co's 


L EVER-BLOOMIN 


SES 


POT ROSES, suitable for WINTER 
SOOM cont. safely by mail,postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your choice, all labeled, for $1; 12 for $25 


19 for $3; 26 for $43 
additiqnal, one M 


toevery dollar’s wort 
GUIDE TO ROS 


5 for $5. For 10 cents each 
ificent Premium Rose 

nh ordered. Send forour NEW 
EC CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roscsa Great 
falty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 

ca. Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DING & CONARD CO, 
RoseE-GRoweErs, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


(= BOOK ACENTS TAKE NOTIC 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S Wire, 


‘Wrote Another Book 


Outdoes herself; and WippER DoopLe leaves Bet 
Bosse far behind. Don’t wait and lose your a 
ae | for Bape Circulars, etc., at once. Address 
CAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn.; 
eCincinnatl, Ohio; Chicago, iil.; Newark, N. J. 


INVALID “RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 















Send for _ 
Circular to 


FOLDING CHAIR ©O., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


MOSAIC CARPET. 


A new and desirable _—, 124 yard wide, 96 cents per 
— ~ width. LEARN HARTLEY & CO., 
103 Wechincton Street, Boston, Mass, 
On receipt of the price (96 cents) and abe Ss 
qaumakp tage,) we will send a yard of the Mosaic Car 
pet, which makes a useful rug 1 yard by 134 yard. 











ENNT | ATHEQI Fret Saws! Send 6e,for00 
FOOT LATHES! Fr stsscsroratie 
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